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John Curry 


THOMAS H. BENTON 


Architectural League exhibition in 

New York where I was showing 
my first American History Panels.’ I told 
him that most of the artists and critics 
thought the panels were all wrong. He 
said he knew that. But he also said that 
he didn’t believe it. So we became 
friends. 

That meeting was before either of us 
had figured in the public press. It was 
before Grant Wood was known, before 
he was known to us also. There was no 
American school of painters. The influ- 
ence of the Henri, Bellows, Sloan group 
and of Ryder and Eakins had been 
smashed by the famous Armoury Show 
of 1913, and painting in and around 
New York was a scrambling imitation 
of the new schools of Paris. Everybody 
was trying to swallow the ‘‘modernism” 
of the boulevards. 

I found that John was as dissatisfied 
with that as I had come to be. I had 
been subjected to ten years of Parisian 
influence, directly and derivatively, but 
the war years of 1917 and 1918 had 
cleared it away and a rising feeling for 
American things had come to me. I 
found that John’s Middle Western 
Americanism coincided with my own 
outlook. He was offended by the satel- 
lite condition of American painting and 
by the denial of value to the particular- 
ities of American experience and ex- 
pression which followed therefrom. We 
agreed that unless American Art came 
back to dealing with things about which 
American artists knew something it 

1Now in the University of Kansas City. 
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would accomplish nothing. 

Neither John nor I objected to the 
school of Paris itself. We vastly ad- 
mired its father genius, Paul Cézanne, 
and other painters also who were a part 
of it and to whom we were indebted for 
many suggestions as to method. But we 
did object to its American imitations. 
We objected also to the outrageous 
rationalizations by which artists and 
critics defended their total capitulation 
to an exotic culture, to the nonsensical 
jargon which explained why they had 
sold themselves out. 

We admired the new Mexican school 
rising then into public notice. Its indi- 
genous flavor made us jealous for our 
own land. We did not relish, however, 
all its political overtones. We found 
ourselves sharing a suspicion about the 
new Russian phase of man’s ancient 
utopian dream some of the Mexicans 
advocated and which was also much 
agitated among left-wing artists in New 
York. John, good son of Kansas, was 
an old fashioned, Lincoln-inspired Re- 
publican. I, as Missourian, though a 
long time expatriate, was a Jacksonian 
Democrat. We were not altogether in 
political harmony, but we united over 
a fear that dictatorships of any kind, 
once enthroned, could never be removed 
except by violent revolutionary action. 
Because of the inevitable fluxes and 
changes of life, we saw in the Russian 
brand of Communism only a series of 
revolutions. Knowing through our fam- 
ily histories and the histories of our 
native states how bloody American vio- 
lence could be, we wanted none of a 
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system which seemed to us to promise 
little else. Though not satisfied with 
American social conditions (John was 
something of a Single Taxer as well as 
a Kansas Republican) , he wanted Amer- 
ican solutions for these—solutions more 
in harmony with American ways of 
thought. Like a farmer John was a slow 
and clumsy talker. It took a good many 
months to know him and understand 
what was in his mind. But in the end I 
found we were united in all our basic 
ideas. Our friendship stuck. 

I was nine years older than John. I 
was nine years older in experience with 
the Art World and knew its propensity 
for seeking out and knifing the weak 
spots of artists who did not fit within 
its accepted patterns. There were certain 
things I had learned it was better never 
to show. First among these was self 
doubt. This was a profound part of 
John Curry’s character and I lectured 
him on the matter. He listened to me 
and to Rita, my wife, who was very 
fond of him and attached to his inter- 
ests; but he never learned to cover him- 
self, and in the years to follow, as his 
reputation grew, he suffered much from 
the stings of critical assault. His humil- 
ity was public and it laid him wide open 
to the shafts of little and jealous men. 

Every true artist lives close to the 
demon of self criticism. John lived 
closer than any artist I ever knew. Noth- 
ing he did satisfied him. When the 
critics yapped, “He can’t paint,” John 
went by himself and wept. “It’s true,” 
he said, “I can’t.” There was no use 
telling him, as I did and as Grant 
Wood did later, that most judgments 
about painting were based on fragile 
and fleeting standards of the moment 
and were of no consequence. He trans- 
ferred the validity of his own self-criti- 
cism to any fool’s language. 


John had profound standards within 
himself, profounder than any momen- 
tary or passing vogue. It always seemed 
to him that his critics were judging him 
by these. It was as if he believed they 
saw through him and gauged him by 
how much he missed what his vision 
called for. 

John’s vision of Art was unusual. It 
was very much bound up with spectator 
response. He saw his work instrument- 
ally. His Art must move others. It must 
live by and through what others felt 
about it, by the sympathetic responses 
of those who faced it. The key to his 
character lies in this submergence of 
his personal ego in a concept of social 
function. The artist is nothing in him- 
self. He becomes something only as the 
world finds meaning in his creations. 
That is, of course, profoundly true of 
all artists, though few make the humble 
obeisance to the fact that John Curry 
did. Few also search so persistently as 
he searched for simplicity of symbols 
which would carry meaning to common 
men—few at least in our day. 

John Curry never forgot that he came 
off a Kansas farm, that his folks were 
plain Kansas folks whose lives were 
spent with the plain, simple, elemental 
things of the earth and sky. His Art 
and the meanings of his Art were never 
cut loose from this background. To the 
end his ideal audience was a Kansas 
audience. Dealing with what that audi- 
ence experienced and knew about, John 
wanted its appreciation more than any- 
thing else. He didn’t get it. 

The mural he made for Kansas was 
never finished. A few slabs of imported 
marble meant more to the Kansas legis- 
lature than the work of her greatest 
son. The art societies of the state 
wanted fancier goods than those John 
delivered, businessmen did not like to 
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be reminded of tornadoes, polite society 
of shouting baptism, university men of 
the too common realities of their cul- 
ture. So John, who envisaged his final 
triumph in and through the mural 
which was to express the true values of 
his birth land found instead that he 
was criticized on all sides. The people 
he had finally counted on to vindicate 
his long struggle for simple meanings 
and unpretentious poetry failed him. 
The sympathetic response which was 
bound up with his art, which was an 
essential part of its functioning, a part 
even, to his mind, of the validity of its 
form, was not to be had. 

But though the world failed him on 
this count, the philosophy which in- 
cluded it did not. Because of his feeling 
that the world, the world of man out- 
side himself, was a part of his creative 
process, because sympathetic spectator 
response was fundamental to his 
work, he himself gave out sympathy. 
He gave out what he always expected 
to get. He could weep because of the 
stings that came to him, weep literally 
and to deep sadness, but he continually 
gave out love. It is in his pictures. 

Love is in the simple poetry of a 
turtle dove on her nest in an osage 
orange thicket. It is in the great mural, 
Freeing of the Slaves, in the University 
library at Madison, Wisconsin. In this 
latter painting, which is to my mind the 
greatest single picture of modern times, 
human love and sympathy reach to the 
sublime. No technical virtuosities, no 
pyrotechnics of design, no labored uni- 
versalities stand in the way of its hu- 
manity. It is a simple and plain repre- 
sentation of people realizing a dream 
of freedom. It has an overtone of the 
sadness which follows from the fact 
that the realization was mostly illusory. 

It is presumptuous to talk of Freeing 


of the Slaves in the jargon of aesthe- 
tic technicalities. The work, however, in 
spite of its obvious and deliberate use 
of associative factors, has a magnificent 
formal organization. The sequential 
flow of its lines, the massive sculptural 
quality of its three dimensional anat- 
omy, the loose ease of its execution, all 
attest to the master craft behind it. 
When art criticism passes through the 
fog of idiocy which now envelops it 
these things will be seen along with 
the humanity they enclose and Freeing 
of the Slaves will get the fame it de- 
serves. 

John Curry was not always up to him- 
self. The inner cry for sympathy which 
made him great sometimes gave his 
work a touch of vulgarity and cheap- 
ness. He fell occasionally into the 
syrupy conventions of the American ad- 
vertising business. The illustrations he 
so much loved to do were sometimes 
hackneyed. Straining to envelop the 
feelings of his customers, his portraits 
were often less than they might have 
been and his smaller decorations often 
exhibited a banal prettiness. John was 
cursed like all other American artists 
by the pressures of a society which goes 
in for vulgarity, fake sentimentality, 
and cheapness on a pretty large scale. 
The human realities, the real and sub- 
stantial values of American life, are 
sometimes hard to find in the fogs of 
commercially motivated pretense which 
lie over them. 

No artist can wholly escape the ugly 
stuff of his environment. John, with a 
philosophy of sympathetic interpenetra- 
tion at the base of his aesthetic, was 
bound to be warped. Perhaps he could 
not have found so much that was real 
in America without also finding that 
which was false. All considered, how- 
ever, John Curry comes off well. He 
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never deliberately sold himself out. His 
failures were failures of time and place 
and his successes will outweigh them in 
the end. 

Grant Wood is dead and John Curry 
is dead. They were closer to me in basic 
attitude of mind, in their social and 
aesthetic philosophies, than all other 
artists. Together we stood for things 
which most artists do not much believe 
in. We stood for an art whose forms 
and meanings would have direct and 
easily comprehended relevance to the 
American culture of which we were by 
blood and daily life a part. In spite of 
the deficiencies of that culture and of 
our inclusion of some of these in our 


arts, we did not believe this stand sep- 
arated us from the world family of ar- 
tists. It was our belief, in fact, that it 
would best enable us to join them. We 
hoped to build our “universals’” out of 
the particularities of our own times and 
our own places, out of the substances 
of our actual lives as most of the great 
artists of the world’s past have done. 

It is not for me, yet standing, to judge 
of our success as a whole. But I will risk 
this—whatever may be said of Grant 
Wood and me, it will surely be said 
of John Curry that he was the most 
simply human artist of his day. Maybe 
in the end that will make him the 
greatest. 


Free Man’s Painter 


S. A. Nock 


HEN John Steuart Curry de- 

\ N | scribed himself as “‘a picture 

painter, and a damn good 
one,” he spoke the truth, but not 
enough of it. He made no distinction 
between himself and other good picture 
painters, of whom we have had quite 
a number in recent years. There are of 
course distinctions in technique, which 
it is best to let professional critics ex- 
pound; but there are two distinctions 
that are not matters of technique. One 
is Curry’s portrayal of power, which is 
basic to the second, his undeviating love 
of freedom and confidence in human 
excellence. 

It is these characteristics which have 
for years stirred antagonism to him. 
Not that his ideals are repugnant to his 
critics; if they are, the critics are care- 


fully silent about it. It is rather that in 
showing the triumph of mankind over 
great obstacles it is necessary to show 
the obstacles. Americans have been 
slowly overcoming forces of nature and 
forces of their own devising that threat- 
en freedom of individual men: it is the 
victories over such forces that constitute 
the bright history of the people of this 
country. Too often historical accounts of 
the long struggle have made it sound 
easy, and have led us to suppose that 
heroism is a matter of fine appearance 
rather than hard fighting. Consequently, 
when Curry showed the battle for free- 
dom as it was and is, he was misunder- 
stood and berated as disloyal. 

The incomprehension of Kansas is 
typical. Curry was born and brought up 
in Kansas, and loved the state and its 
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people. For years he wanted to get back 
to Kansas, to be the Kansas artist he 
started out to be. To that extent Curry 
was a regionalist, and perhaps only to 
that extent. He had nothing much in 
common with the conventionalizing, 
static Grant Wood, or the exuberant 
Thomas Benton, except love of his na- 
tive state and those who live there. To 
go out into the Flint Hills, and watch 
the sunset colors and shadows change, 
was complete happiness for John Curry. 
To show the simple heroism of Kansas 
was his ambition. 

To show heroism, though, requires 
showing the antagonist. There is little 
virtue in triumphing over trifles. The 
people who came to Kansas, and 
changed the wild plains into one of the 
great farm areas of the world were, in 
their way, heroes. Their struggles make 
fairly easy reading in books, for heat, 
drought, blizzards, and tornadoes do 
not imperil the reader of books. The 
savage forces of nature that Kansans 
overcame are not the experience of most 
of us, and are therefore not easily intel- 
ligible to readers. Curry knew those 
forces, and knew the men and women 
who overcame them; what he knew he 
put into paintings. 

In those paintings the whirlwind and 
the lightning are the dreadful realities 
that Kansans faced. They appear in 
their primitive power; we catch an idea 
of what the pioneers contended with. 
Fire and flood, wind and snow, tornado 
and thunder storms are in Curry’s paint- 
ings the vast forces that destroy man 
and his works. 

Curry’s Kansan contemporaries, how- 
ever, live in great numbers in cities 
where such forces seldom interrupt bus- 
iness. They have forgotten, if they ever 
guessed, what their forebears fought and 
vanquished. They have put their trust 


not so much in themselves as in other 
matters, and they do not consider Cur- 
ry’s paintings good advertising for Kan- 
sas. They want to think of Kansas as 
not only as good as other states, but 
also as gentle and enticing to outsiders. 
But Curry, who had lived in Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
knew that Kansas is no garden spot, 
and that the making of Kansas was the 
job of heroes. 

What he saw in Kansas was what 
made Kansas a great community: the 
successful courage of pioneers, the un- 
relenting and victorious fight against 
enormous odds. He painted those odds, 
and he painted the triumphant Kansans. 
The result was not pretty, since battle 
fields are seldom pretty. Because they 
wanted pretty pictures, contemporary 
Kansans missed what Curry had to say. 
He was disappointed, but not angry: he 
could not blame the people much, for it 
was not in his nature to blame any one 
much: he knew people too well. Yet 
finally the wrangle about his murals in 
the Topeka State House discouraged 
him and made him angry, and he quit 
Kansas. 

For the State House, Curry had de- 
signed a series of murals showing the 
history of Kansas, in its high spots, 
from the time of the Spaniards to the 
present. Beginning in one wing, the 
panels were to progress through the ro- 
tunda to the opposite wing. Today the 
wings boast some of Curry’s finest 
paintings, including his most famous, 
the great John Brown. But there is 
nothing in the rotunda to make the 
connection between John Brown and 
the pastoral scenes in the opposite wing. 
Where the paintings were to go in the 
rotunda were some slabs of dull marble, 
vaguely reminiscent of washrooms and 
of value only in that they were imported 
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from Italy at absurd expense. The legis- 
lators insisted that the slabs were to 
stay where they were. 

What Kansans did not understand, as 
many others do not understand, is that 
in the Kansas paintings appear Curry’s 
deepest faith and confidence, the tri- 
umphant dignity of man. It is at the 
moment an unpopular faith, as Curry 
knew; but the unpopularity of his faith 
did not deter him. 

Not only did the Kansans miss the 
implication of mankind’s struggle 
against nature, but they also missed 
Curry’s appreciation of the building of 
Kansas society in the waste. It takes 
endurance and faith to build a society 
anywhere, and such endurance and faith 
the pioneer Kansans and their almost 
equally pioneering descendants had. 
Yet when Curry showed, as in Baptism 
in Kansas, a moving and genuine scene 
of simple religion such as has bound 
Kansans together, he was damned as 
blasphemous. Descendants of the old 
Kansans have big churches in their 
cities, and don’t baptize in horse 
troughs any more. They overlook the 
fact that simple piety can consecrate a 
horse trough, and that such piety builds 
a society. 

Curry painted many scenes of the 
overwhelming disasters of nature else- 
where than in Kansas, and in most of 
them the determined piety of man is 
triumphant. Even the imploring figure 
on the floating housetop lost in the 
flood, in The Mississippi, is beyond the 
reach of catastrophe. Yet it is not only 
against the forces of nature that man- 
kind triumphs in Curry’s paintings. 


II 


While critics were holding forth on 
limitation of palette and arrangement 
of murals in a suitable style; while doc- 


trinaire painters were symbolizing the 
superiority of people who make a living 
in one way over those who make it in 
another; while surrealists were enshrin- 
ing nightmares and falling through 
plate glass windows, war came, and all 
human decency and merit seemed to be 
blown out of the world. Like many 
other artists, Curry hated war; and yet 
he saw in it a struggle that he might 
paint, as he saw a struggle in a football 
game. He was not misled into suppos- 
ing that the struggle was no more im- 
portant than a football game, for he 
knew perfectly well what war is. When 
he showed war, he showed it as one of 
the antagonists that man has raised 
against himself, one that man must 
overcome if he is to survive free and 
secure. 

War, Curry knew, is in its way a 
gtand and glorious affair, where the 
soldiers get the girls. He could paint 
that, as he did in Parade to War, with 
marching men in military formation 
tramping through the street packed 
with enthusiasts, streamers of paper on 
bayonets. The nearest soldier has his 
arm about a devoted girl, who marches 
gaily along with the troops. But the 
faces of the soldiers are skulls. 


Far and near and low and louder 
On the roads of earth go by, 
Dear to friends and food for powder, 
Soldiers marching, all to die. 
East and west on fields forgotten 
Bleach the bones of comrades slain, 
Lovely lads and dead and rotten; 
None that go return again. 


“The poem,” wrote Curry in 1939, “‘cer- 
tainly does fit my painting.” That it did, 
any one might guess who sees The Re- 
turn of Private Davis, the eloquent pic- 
ture of the burial of a soldier in the 
Kansas plain. 


SELF PORTRAIT, drawing by John Steuart Curry 


DAD, drawing of his father by John Steuart Curry 
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The war was a blow to Curry. It sad- 
dened him, but did not bend him. In his 
painting he did not show how deeply he 
was hurt, but sometimes in conversation 
or in a letter he spoke of his dismay. In 
1942 he wrote, ‘Don’t worry about any- 
thing. I think everybody is going to be 
happy. Everybody who wanted to get 
into war will now see plenty of it. The 
revolutionists will have their turn after. 
We want everybody to be happy, you 
know. In about 50 or 100 years it may 
be possible to instill in the country 
some idea of self-reliance.” 

Self-reliance was Curry’s watchword. 
Even out of war, he believed, self-re- 
liance can come. Mankind has been 
through disasters of its own making be- 
fore; and one of them, the Civil War, 
Curry portrayed with great vigor. It 
appears in his illustrations for The Red 
Badge of Courage, in the John Brown, 
and in what is perhaps his greatest 
mural, Freeing of the Slaves, in the Law 
Library in Madison. 

Out of war, sooner or later, freedom. 
That is the artist’s faith, obscured 
though it may be at the moment. 

Out of the Civil War came freedom 
for the slaves. Now, when Ku Kluxism 
is reviving, and the evils of oppression 
have destroyed Europe and are begin- 
ning to undermine the United States, 
Curry’s insistence on the emancipation 
is doubly impressive. What Ku Kluxism 
is, appears for instance in The Fugitive, 
the Negro standing in the tree while 
men and hounds seek him below. It is 
the old slavery. 

Freeing of the Slaves is an assertion 
of the dignity of man that may stir hope 
for the future even when slavery again 
darkens human life. 

Curry hated war, but he took great 
joy in the struggle against enormous 
odds, for he had his determined faith. 


He loved action, and portrayed it over 
and over again; for it is in action that 
victory is born. Yet it was not only in 
physical struggle that Curry was inter- 
ested, and not only in the outcome of 
violence that he rejoiced. 

The deadliest, perhaps, of all man- 
kind’s enemies are ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Man’s triumph over them is the 
subject of some of Curry’s most exciting 
work, best illustrated, probably, by the 
mural in the Biochemistry Building at 
Madison, Social Benefits of Biochemical 
Research. Here the glad procession of 
healthy and enlightened men, women 
and children marches forward to help 
the destitute, unfed, disease-cursed fam- 
ily of the ignorant farmer, the poor 
white trash. 

It is sometimes fashionable to look 
down the nose at benefits of scientific 
inquiry, but Curry did not mind being 
unfashionable. Here, he knew, was a 
fundamental triumph, beside which 
most other accomplishments of man- 
kind seem slight. Here is a proud asser- 
tion of freedom from ignorance and 
need and pain. Of all Curry’s murals, 
this is perhaps the most moving, at once 
pitiful and uncompromisingly affirma- 
tive. 

III 

John Curry was buried on the first of 
September, 1946, when all that he loved 
and believed in was eclipsed. It looks as 
though his fifty or a hundred years were 
far too short a time for self-reliance to 
appear again in this or any other coun- 
try. Yet those who have had faith in 
their fellowmen cannot forget their 
faith, and in Curry there is a lasting 
inspiration towards the realization of 
the distant hope. 

There have been countless picture 
painters, whose works have better 


pleased Kansans, professional critics, 
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agriculturists, and faddists. There have 
been painters with skimpy palettes and 
those with more color than they knew 
what to do with. There have been paint- 
ers of action, both tragic and hilarious. 
Such a painter as Curry, however, is 
hard to find: one utterly devoted to 
freedom from natural and man-made 
menaces, triumphantly assertive of 
man’s excellence. Looking at Curry’s 
pictures, one may well believe that the 
fight will be long and tragic and deadly, 
but that mankind is too tough and too 
brave to continue in slavery. 

It will be very easy to say that this is 
the old optimistic American pipe dream. 
Perhaps so: no one can foretell the fu- 


ture. The alternative, though, is hardly 
worth the trouble of waiting for. Cur- 
ry’s faith in mankind must see us 
through, if we are to come through. 

Those who knew John Curry will 
miss, all their lives long, the gentle, 
quiet, humorous friend, the shrewd 
commentator, the affable host and gen- 
erous guide. For them, however, as for 
all who have eyes to see, the work out- 
lives the man. In the time of the break- 
ing of nations, when the ways are dark, 
John Curry’s faith is as bright as when 
he was alive. He is one of the few 
whose insistence on human dignity can 
continue to inspire affirmation of free- 
dom. 


Mariana Beata Mea 


HERMAN SALINGER 


Sweet as the violins’ insupportable sweetness, 


sustained too long, 


or the rose by thorns made perilous: pure; 
I have no quarrel with all her loveliness. Surely 
her face lights faith; my feet are following her. 


Her tongue who taught? It fashions for her fingers 
words that they ply and print firm-flying. 

And were I dying, let them lid my eyes 

while sight still lingered, making death delight. 


She is not earthly; or is clay like marble, 
marble like cloud, and cloud like honeyed sun? 


Day rounds and the night-sounds come and tarry. 
She queens the stars and wears a thousand crowns. 
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John Reed: Rebel Into Revolutionary 


CHARLES A. MADISON 


OHN REED never quite lived down 
his early reputation as a playboy. 
Even after he had become a thor- 

ough radical and willingly suffered os- 
tracism, imprisonment, hunger, and 
death as a consequence, he continued 
to be regarded as “the playboy of the 
Social Revolution.” Nor can it be de- 
nied that he was a playboy and prank- 
ster during his long adolescence, or 
that he ever lost his characteristic ebul- 
lience of spirit. Yet to stress this part 
of his personality is to do him a grave 
injustice: it implies not only a misun- 
derstanding of the inner working of his 
mind but also a disrespect for the ideal- 
ism which led him to martyrdom. 
After an ailing and timid childhood, 
during which he “fed on fantasy” and 
dreamt defiance, Reed entered adoles- 
cence with a surplus of physical energy. 
As a son of the frontier, he took natu- 
tally to horseplay and practical jokes 
as a means of gaining attention. He 
was also, however, a budding poet and 
a warm admirer of his politically insur- 
gent father, who was instrumental in 
exposing the land-grabbing of the lum- 
ber and railroad companies. In Port- 
land, Oregon, where John Reed was 
born in 1887, he belonged to one of the 
leading families; in Morristown School 
in New Jersey, which he entered at the 
age of sixteen, he was an outsider and 
on his own. Eager as he was for social 
approval, he simply could not conform 
to rules. The spirit of the pioneer—a 
yearning for complete freedom of ac- 
tion coupled with a craving for accept- 
ance—moved him to seek success by 


accentuating his nonconformity. His 
pranks and escapades, while exasperat- 
ing to the authorities, made him a hero 
to his fellow students. His two years 
at Morristown were a period of flower- 
ing and felicity. 

At Harvard, to which he went in 
1906, he was for a time “desperately 
lonely.”” His persistent efforts to gain 
friends, to make teams, to join social 
clubs proved of little avail. He was 
made to feel that he did not belong, 
and he was snubbed by those who did. 
Hurt but determined, he engaged in ac- 
tivities open to outsiders. But the snubs 
rankled and roused in him the perverse 
impulse to shock and irritate the “aris- 
tocrats.” Literary success, while then 
less precious to him than social prestige, 
enabled him to spite and scoff at his 
detractors. His exuberance overflowed 
in all directions, and he soon became 
one of the student leaders of the col- 
lege. Yet his ego continued to feel hurt 
and resentful. “The more I met the col- 
lege aristocrats, the more their cold, 
cruel stupidity repelled me. I began to 
pity them for their lack of imagination, 
and the narrowness of their glittering 
lives—clubs, athletics, society.” 

Although Reed was an indifferent 
student, he worked hard at the subjects 
which interested him and he was strong- 
ly influenced by Professor Copeland. He 
wrote a great deal and composed the 
lyrics for the senior operetta. As cheer 
leader at the football games he shocked 
the conservative snobs by the excitement 
which he generated among the students. 
He was also a member and officer of 
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several organizations and took an in- 
terest in the newly formed Socialist 
Club, of which Walter Lippmann was 
the leader. For beneath his dynamic 
energy and boisterous effervescence lay 
a core of idealism—compounded of the 
pioneer’s inchoate yearning for freedom 
and equality and justice—which differ- 
entiated him from the mere playboy. 

Eager to see the world, he decided to 
go abroad “for a year’s happy-go-lucky 
wandering.” He worked his way across 
the Atlantic as a “bull-pusher” on a 
cattle-boat, took walking tours over 
England and through parts of France 
and Spain, and wintered in Paris. What 
impressed him most about the French 
capital was its spirit of freedom. ‘You 
cannot imagine such utter freedom,” he 
wrote to a friend. “Freedom from every 
boundary, moral, religious, social.” He 
soon tired of idling away his time, how- 
ever, and decided to return home “to 
make a million and get married.” 

He was shocked to find his father in 
financial straits and to learn that his 
parents had gone into debt in order that 
he and his brother might live the life 
of a rich man’s sons. He felt like a cad 
and decided to go at once to New York 
to look for work. Having met Lincoln 
Steffens while at Harvard and knowing 
him as a friend of his father, he went 
to him for advice and assistance. The 
older man, “full of understanding, with 
the breath of the world clinging to 
him,” gladly became Reed’s friend and 
confidant. “You can do anything you 
want to,” was his assurance to the as- 
piring youth; “and I believed him,” 
Reed wrote later. At Steffens’ recom- 
mendation he was employed as a reader 
of manuscripts and proofs on the 
American Magazine. 

New York was an enchanting city 
for the zestful youth. His gargantuan 


curiosity kept him on a never-ending 
quest for local color. Every section of 
the metropolis drew him with its special 
allure. He wandered about the streets 
with hungry eyes and quick sympathy. 
The haze of inviting mystery and alien 
oddity suffused the squalor and shabbi- 
ness of the East Side and gave it a 
glamor which kept him in a state of 
infatuated excitement for months on 
end. He was equally attracted by the 
splendor of Fifth Avenue, the strange 
dishes in “wonderful obscure restau- 
rants,” the bohemian life about Wash- 
ington Square, the gay extravagance of 
Broadway, the pathos of girls on the 
streets, the vice and corruption prac- 
tised in dark alleys and gaudy palaces. 
He went about with joy and wonder in 
his heart; the poet in him overflowed 
with images and metaphors. “In New 
York I first loved, and I first wrote of 
the things I saw, with a fierce joy of 
creation—and I knew at last that I 
could write.” 
II 

While time never quite rubbed off 
the glamor of the great city, he soon 
became aware of the poverty and misery 
which lay underneath. His acquaintance 
with radicals of all kinds widened his 
interest in social problems and gave 
him a clearer perspective of the work- 
ing of capitalistic society. But he was 
no intellectual. Theories and abstract 
principles seldom moved him to action; 
his sympathies quickened by what he 
saw with his eyes rather than by what 
he perceived with his mind. “On the 
whole,” he admitted, ‘ideas alone did 
not mean much to me. I had to see. In 
my rambles about the city I couldn't 
help but observe the ugliness of poverty 
and all its train of evils, the cruel in- 
equality between the rich people who 
had too many motor cars and poor peo- 
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ple who didn’t have enough to eat. It 
didn’t come to me from books that the 
workers produced all the wealth of the 
world, which went to those who did 
not earn it.” 

Meantime he had joined the Harvard 
Club and the Dutch Treat Club, a gath- 
ering place for many of the successful 
writers and artists, and got on a friend- 
ly footing with a large number of all 
sorts of people. He effervesced with 
energy and gay spirits and often in- 
dulged in pranks and acts of merriment. 
But he was also burning the midnight 
hours with the fire of poetic inspiration, 
writing numerous poems and stories 
and getting some of them published in 
leading magazines. Repeated rejection 
slips soon taught him that many pros- 
perous authors truckled to those in pow- 
er; that, for all his eagerness for accept- 
ance and success, he could not write to 
order. ‘A real artist,’’ he insisted, ‘goes 
on creating for art’s sake whether he 
achieves publication or not.” Instead, a 
good share of his writing remains in 
manuscript. 

The death of his father in the sum- 
mer of 1912 brought him back to Port- 
land, and family matters kept him there 
for three months. In a nostalgic mood 
he wrote The Day in Bohemia: or Life 
Among the Artists, a merry, carefree, 
satirical set of verses on life in Green- 
wich Village. Many of his friends are 
depicted in jolly, well-turned lines. In 
page after page he appears the zestful 
playboy, gamboling, parodying, mimick- 
ing, having a good gay time in thumb- 
ing his nose at the great and exagger- 
ating the foibles and fancies of the 
“geniuses in Manhattan’s Quartier 
Latin.” These verses were studded with 
nuggets of fine poetry and helped to 
enhance Reed’s reputation as a writer. 

Shortly after his return to New York 


he achieved similar success with Every- 
magazine, an Immorality Play, which 
he wrote and staged for the Dutch Treat 
Club. Again he was the ironic, irrever- 
ent, derisive, irresponsible playboy—but 
with a difference. For he had in the 
meantime been feeding on the worm- 
wood of editorial rejection, and the 
anger of the irritated rebel broke 
through the poet’s laughter. The fact 
was that he learned only after repeated 
failure to forego his craving for popu- 
lar success. When the Masses was 
launched as a radical monthly, he glad- 
ly gave it his best work—which the 
commercial periodicals wouldn’t and 
couldn’t use. In this magazine his grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with things as they 
were found free and favorable accept- 
ance, and he remained intimately asso- 
ciated with it to the very end. 


Ill 


Sympathy for the underdog, always 
present in his conscience and accentu- 
ated by the fond memory of his father’s 
insurgency, turned his attention to cur- 
rent labor strikes. Inquiry into these so- 
cial disturbances, he later declared, 
“brought home to me hard the knowl- 
edge that the manufacturers get all they 
can out of labor, pay as little as they 
must, and permit the existence of great 
masses of the miserable unemployed in 
order to keep wages down; that the 
forces of the State are on the side of 
property, against the propertyless.’”” He 
ached to remedy this injustice, but did 
not know how. Meantime the thought 
that his “happiness was built on the 
misery of other people” kept him from 
acquiescing in the social status quo. 

Early in 1913 he learned of the silk 
weavers’ strike in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Aroused by the refusal of the New 
York newspapers to report the strike 
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and thus acquaint the public with the 
workers’ grievances, Reed and other 
sympathizers conceived the idea of 
bringing the strike to New York by 
means of a pageant in Madison Square 
Garden. In Paterson, where he went to 
meet the strikers, Reed was arrested for 
refusing to leave the vicinity of the fac- 
tory and sentenced to twenty days in 
jail. News of his incarceration broke 
into the metropolitan press and he was 
released on the fifth day. But he was 
in the filthy and overcrowded prison 
long enough to learn to admire the 
courage and class-consciousness of the 
arrested strikers and returned to New 
York determined to make a success of 
the pageant. He quit his job on the 
American Magazine and for three weeks 
he labored day and night in training a 
thousand strikers to sing and act out 
“the wretchedness of their lives and the 
glory of their revolt.” No effort was 
spared to insure the effectiveness of the 
spectacle, and a good deal of money 
was spent on decorations and other ma- 
terials. The newspapers and churches 
gave the undertaking considerable pub- 
licity, but much of it was unfavorable. 
On the appointed evening fifteen 
thousand people came to the massive 
hall. Nearly all of them, however, were 
poor workers unable to afford the 
higher-priced seats. In admitting them 
to the expensive sections the managing 
committee had to sustain an unexpected 
loss in receipts. The net result was a 
deficit of some $1,500 instead of a 
hoped-for profit. Regarded as a demon- 
stration of the agony and heroism of 
the strikers, however, the pageant was 
a phenomenal success. The performers 
were splendid in their presentation of 
the strike scenes, in their singing, and 
in their dignified and dramatic demean- 
or. The large audience joined them in 


the singing with a spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm which excited even the cal- 
lous reporters. Long after the event wit- 
nesses spoke of the pageant as the most 
memorable spectacle in their experience. 

Reed ‘“‘went to pieces nervously” by 
the end of the evening. Mabel Dodge, 
who had worked with him from the be- 
ginning and who had meanwhile be- 
come strongly infatuated with him, ar- 
ranged for their passage to Italy. There 
they lived in her villa and for weeks 
their passion for each other excluded 
the outside world from their conscious- 
ness. Yet Reed could not for long 
ignore the intermittent pricks of con- 
science. When he learned of the 
pageant’s deficit and of the failure of 
the strike, he felt like a coward who 
had run away from a fight. He could 
not forget “the exultant men who had 
blithely defied the lawless brutality 
of the city government and gone to 
prison laughing and singing,” and it 
hurt him to think that they had final- 
ly to capitulate because he and others 
like him had failed to support them. 
Yet Mabel’s embraces imprisoned him 
with their intoxicating gratification and 
he had not the strength to break away. 
Only towards the end of the summer, 
while recovering from diphtheria, was 
he able to heed his conscience and re- 
turn to New York to face life again. 

For several months Reed floundered, 
feeling confused and dissatisfied. He 
took the job of managing editor on the 
Masses, but he knew it was only a stop- 
gap and looked for an opportunity to 
make full use of his talents as a writer. 
Much as he sympathized with the work- 
ers, he could not see his way to help 
them materially. Most of all he was 
troubled by his affair with Mabel. He 
loved her passionately, but her over- 
whelming affection and jealous posses- 
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siveness made him feel like a prisoner. 
Finally there came a day when he had 
to run away pell-mell, leaving her the 
following note: “Good-by my darling. 
I cannot live with you. You smother me. 
You crush me. You want to kill my 
spirit. I’m going away to save myself. 
Forgive me. I love you—I love you.” 
And although he soon returned, peni- 
tent and eager for a reconciliation, the 
spell of their passion was broken and 
their intimacy gradually dissipated. 


IV 


Towards the end of 1913 Pancho 
Villa’s campaign in Mexico became 
front-page news and a number of sea- 
soned reporters hurried to the border. 
At Steffens’ recommendation Carl 
Hovey, editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, asked John Reed to go to 
Mexico as a correspondent. The New 
York World likewise accredited him as 
its representative. Reed was delighted. 
It was his big chance and he knew it. 
While other reporters were satisfied to 
remain at the border and feed on rumor 
and prejudice, he wanted to see for him- 
self what the fighting was like—and 
about. With a daring and enthusiasm 
which are blind to danger and unaware 
of hardship he made his way into the 
heart of the revolution. He attached 
himself to the army of companeros— 
the poor carefree peons who adored 
Villa and fought under him to free the 
land for the people. He found them 
“wonderfully congenial” and they ac- 
cepted him without reserve. Villa at 
once attracted him. Reed perceived in 
the coarse and audacious Mexican a 
modern Robin Hood, the friend of the 
poor peons who was devoting his 
marked military talents to destroy their 
centuries-old oppressors. 

It was characteristic of Reed to side 
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with the rebel Villa rather than with 
the reformer Carranza—whom he had 
met and found indifferent to the needs 
of the peons. For Reed’s sympathy went 
naturally to those who wanted to pro- 
vide the people with land and freedom. 
It angered him to hear Americans abuse 
Mexicans as serfs in need of a whip. 
“The most humble peon,” he wrote in 
their defense, “has a delicacy of tact 
and a quick intelligence that are not 
found among any class of any race that 
I know. There are no people I have seen 
who are so close to nature as these peo- 
ple are. They are just like their mud 
houses, just like their little crops of 
corn.” Indeed, he liked the pacificos 
and the companeros for the very things 
which irritated the conventional Ameri- 
cans. A peon’s conception of freedom 
struck him as “the only correct defini- 
tion of Liberty—to do what I want to 
do! Americans quoted it to me trium- 
phantly as an instance of Mexican irre- 
sponsibility. But I think it is a better 
definition than ours—Liberty is the 
right to do what the Courts want.” 

Reed’s Mexican articles and stories, 
written with intense sympathy and ar- 
tistic zest, quickly established him as 
an outstanding reporter. Some talked of 
him as the American Kipling. Walter 
Lippmann declared that Reed had “per- 
fect eyes” and an unfailing memory; 
“whenever his sympathies marched with 
the facts, Reed was superb.” In article 
after article he wrote of the men he 
met, the things they did, the places 
they occupied, the customs they prac- 
ticed, the battles they fought—and 
every page was composed with the care 
and color and clarity which combined 
to give his work the vivid reality of Lit- 
erary art. Insurgent Mexico, comprising 
this material, still impresses one with 
its vitality and verbal beauty. 
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After four months in Mexico, Reed 
returned to work valiantly to counter- 
act the agitation for intervention. His 
articles and interviews were given atten- 
tive consideration by men of prominence 
in the government. He even called on 
President Wilson in order to tell him 
what he had found in Mexico. He 
argued that the struggle below the Rio 
Grande was “‘a fight primarily for land,” 
that the peons needed land desperately, 
and that intervention would destroy the 
gains of the revolution. So incensed was 
he against the jingo belligerence of 
American capitalists that he was ready 
to join the Mexicans in case of war. 

About the time of his return to New 
York the coal strike in Colorado flared 
into violence. A tent colony of strikers 
was attacked and burned to the ground 
by the state militia, causing the death 
of two women and nine children. Union 
members and public-spirited citizens all 
over the country denounced the outrage 
and sent money and ammunition to the 
embattled strikers. It was open class 
war, and both sides prepared for a last- 
ditch fight. The editors of the Metro- 
politan, eager to capitalize on Reed's 
popularity, sent him to Colorado to re- 
port the strike. The assignment was 
highly congenial. He had not forgotten 
the unheroic ending of his part in the 
Paterson strike and he wished to make 
amends. After inspecting the pathetic 
remains of the destroyed colony, inter- 
viewing strikers and local witnesses, and 
listening to the callous and contume- 
lious talk of public officials and leading 
citizens, he was surer than ever of the 
side he favored. Making expert use of 
official documents and reports, he wrote 
a factual and unequivocal indictment of 
the coal companies for riding rough- 
shod over the bodies of workingmen in 
the sordid quest of profits. The editors 


of the Metropolitan received more than 
they had bargained for, but they were 
then still liberal enough to publish the 
essay as it was written. 


V 


The outbreak of World War I in 
1914 made it inevitable for Reed to 
go to Europe as a correspondent. He 
had no stomach for the assignment. 
War as such did not interest him. He 
knew enough of the imperialistic back- 
ground of the strife betwen German 
and British capitalists not to be fooled 
by the propaganda that began to fill 
the newspapers. From his point of view, 
the war was ‘‘a clash of traders.” Much 
as he despised the mailed-fist tactics of 
the Kaiser and his Prussians, he was 
nevertheless repelled by “the raw hypoc- 
tisy of his armed foes, who shout for 
peace which their greed has rendered 
impossible.’” He was particularly pro- 
voked by the American editors who 
were swallowing British propaganda 
whole and were tarring the Germans 
and painting nimbuses about the heads 
of the Allies. “We must not be duped 
by this editorial buncombe about liber- 
alism going forth to Holy War against 
Tyranny. This is not Our War.” 

In France he was not permitted to 
see the actual fighting. Nor did he find 
the people imbued with a martial spirit. 
Everything seemed confused, casual, 
commonplace. He was confronted by 
apathy rather than stoicism, by acquies- 
cence instead of idealism; by the dull, 
mechanical drudgery of war; by almost 
nothing of the spiritual glow which 
burns in a people fighting for freedom. 
“In Europe,” he wrote later, “I found 
none of the spontaneity, none of the 
idealism of the Mexican revolution .... 
Everything had halted but the engines 
of hate and destruction.” London, 
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which he also visited, impressed him 
similarly. The patriotism which was 
aroused in the people by divers means 
and which manifested itself with a self- 
immolating zeal, he found at once 
“magnificent and infinitely depressing.” 
In his article on England, which the 
Metropolitan never printed, he de- 
clared: “Do not be deceived by talk 
about democracy and liberty. This is 
not a crusade against militarism but a 
scramble for spoils. This is not our 
wat.” 

Later he went to Berlin and from 
there to the front near Lille. He noted 
the same docility and indifference 
among the German soldiers as he had 
among the Allied troops. Neither 
seemed to be much disturbed by the 
inhuman slaughter about them. These 
impressions moved him to write analyt- 
ically and critically and not with the 
vivacity and excitement which dis- 
tinguished his Mexican articles. He 
knew that his editors were disap- 
pointed, but he could not bring himself 
to write the colored and unrealistic re- 
porting which filled the American 
newspapers and magazines. 

On his return to New York in Janu- 
ary, 1915, he was depressed to find most 
people accepting the Allied version as 
the true account of the war. In a lec- 
ture tour he tried to acquaint his auditors 
with the facts as he had seen them, but 
it was obvious that most of them were 
skeptical When he met Theodore 
Roosevelt, his father’s hero, in the office 
of the Metropolitan he could not keep 
from quarreling with him on the sub- 
ject of military preparedness. In the 
Masses he wrote: “I hate soldiers. I 
hate to see a man with a bayonet fixed 
on his rifle, who can order me off the 
street. I hate to belong to an organi- 
zation that is proud of obeying a caste 
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of superior beings, that is proud of kill- 
ing free ideas, so that it may more efh- 
ciently kill human beings in cold blood 

. Military service plants in your 
body the germ of blind obedience, of 
blind irresponsibility.” 

To keep his job with the Metropolitan 
he wrote such pieces as the ironic article 
on Billy Sunday, then in his heyday as 
a popular evangelist. He also composed 
stories based on his experiences in 
France and a play on American life 
which was never produced. Then, when 
not permitted to return to France, he 
and Boardman Robinson, the illustra- 
tor, went to report the war in Eastern 
Europe. The seven months which they 
spent there provided them with inci- 
dents and escapades to fill a book, 
The War in Eastern Europe, noted for 
its vivid characterization, incisive inter- 
pretation, and broad sympathy. The two 
rovers saw very little of the fighting, 
but everywhere they came upon the 
ravages and rankness of war. Typhus 
was decimating Serbia. Refugees 
crowded the roads and cities. Rumors 
and intrigues and spying governed the 
lives of many people everywhere. Some 
of the soldiers they met had been 
fighting so long that they had forgotten 
the ways of peace. “As we saw them 
they had settled down to war as a busi- 
ness, and had begun to adjust them- 
selves to this new way of life and talk 
and think of other things.” 

Their fantastic excursion into Russia 
gave them an intimate view of the 
graft-ridden and caste-controlled army. 
They saw at first-hand the terrible 
plight of the millions of soldiers who 
had to fight almost bare-handed and 
suffer hunger and cold and disease be- 
cause of the incompetence and cupidity 
of their superior officers. “Graft in Rus- 
sia is on such a naively vast scale that 
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it became almost grotesque. .. . Ex- 
posure after exposure revealed that the 
entire intendancy was nothing but a 
mass of corruption; but the trail always 
led so far and so high that it had to be 
choked off.” It was this experience that 
later quickened Reed’s enthusiasm for 
the Russian Revolution. For he sympa- 
thized deeply with the common soldier 
and civilian; their simple courage and 
geniality under very trying conditions 
won his complete admiration. “Russian 
ideas,” he wrote in this expansive mood, 
“are the most exhilarating. Russian 
thought the freest, Russian art the most 
exuberant; Russian food and drink are 
to me the best, and Russians themselves 
are, perhaps, the most interesting hu- 
man beings that exist.” 


VI 


Reed came back to the United States 
late in 1915 and devoted himself to the 
completion of his articles on Eastern 
Europe. In December he went to Port- 
land to visit his mother. There he met 
and immediately fell in love with 
Louise Bryant. “I think I have found 
Her at last,” he confided to a friend. 
“She’s wild, brave, and straight—and 
graceful and lovely to look at. .. . I 
think she’s the first person I ever loved 
without reservation.” It did not matter 
to him that she was then the wife of 
another; it was enough that she re- 
turned his love. Not long after, he wel- 
comed her ecstatically to his New York 
apartment; and their life together was 
intimate and intense, if not always har- 
monious, to the very end. 

Throughout the ensuing year Reed 
was marking time. He was still with the 
Metropolitan and he was also writing 
for other magazines, but his heart was 
not in his commercial writing. Inter- 
viewing such celebrities as William Jen- 
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nings Bryan and Henry Ford and re- 
porting political conventions seemed to 
him futile chores at a time when the 
nation was being ensnared into the vor- 
tex of war. For the Masses he wrote 
“At the Throat of the Republic,” a bit- 
ter and broad exposure of the groups 
backing the preparedness agitation. He 
also wrote against Mexican interven- 
tion and warned the country that war 
with Mexico would be very costly in 
the lives of American youths. In the 
Presidential campaign he joined Stef- 
fens and other liberals in urging the 
people to vote for President Wilson as 
the man who would keep us out of 
war. Later he admitted apologetically 
that he had “supported Wilson simply 
because Wall Street was against him.” 

All this time he ached to devote him- 
self to creative writing—novels and 
poems which he felt surging within 
him. Several times he actually began 
the story of a novel, but he failed to 
proceed. He did write several short 
lyrics, including “Fog,” a fine and wist- 
ful description of the sensation of dy- 
ing, but not the long poem which 
reverberated in his imagination. How 
was one to write fiction and verse with 
the world gone mad? Nor was he well 
physically. While in Serbia he had be- 
come seriously ill with a diseased kidney 
and had since then suffered several at- 
tacks. When a summer in Provincetown 
provided no relief, he decided to place 
himself in the hands of a specialist— 
having beforehand legalized his union 
with Louise. The nephrectomy was suc- 
cessful and he left the hospital after a 
month. 

In January, 1917, the Metropolitan 
announced that Reed was about to leave 
for China to “hold up the mirror to 
this mysterious and romantic country.” 
Events, however, moved fast in those 
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days, and the trip was stopped by Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war. The Metro- 
politan no longer had any use for Reed, 
as his views on domestic affairs clashed 
with the new policy of the editors. Nor 
were other commercial periodicals inter- 
ested in his writings. In need of a job, 
he accepted employment as a reporter 
on the New York Mail, then secretly 
subsidized by the German government. 
Although he could not always write as 
he wished, he was frequently given 
opportunities to express himself freely 
on topics which appealed to him. 

He made no secret of his keen oppo- 
sition to the war. At a pacifist meeting 
in Washington on the evening President 
Wilson addressed Congress he was the 
only one to stand up and declare, ‘This 
is not my war, and I will not support 
it.” To a Congressional committee he 
said, “I am not a peace-at-any-price 
man, or a thorough pacifist, but I 
would not serve in this war. You can 
shoot me if you want and try to draft 
me to fight—” but he was not per- 
mitted to continue. His strongest attacks 
on the warmakers he published in the 
Masses. “I know what war means. I 
have been with the armies of all bel- 
ligerents except one, and I have seen 
men die, and go mad, and lie in hospi- 
tals suffering hell; but there is a worse 
thing than that. War means an ugly 
mob-madness, crucifying the truth-tell- 
ers, choking the artists, side-tracking re- 
forms, revolutions, and the working of 
social forces.” 

During this period he read the writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels in an effort 
to learn what had caused the failure of 
the socialists to stop the war. He 
thought harder than ever before in his 
life. He now felt himself wholly on the 
side of the workers—not merely as a 
sympathizer but as one of them. With 
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his Harvard friends shunning him on 
the street, with the war-madness tram- 
pling on the ideals he treasured, he was 
determined to persist in the fight for 
a better world. To take stock of his life 
up to that time, as if in preparation for 
a new start, he wrote “Almost Thirty,” 
a posthumously published essay of 
frank and discerning self-analysis. ‘“The 
whole Great War,” he stated in con- 
clusion, “is to me just a stoppage of 
the life and ferment of human evolu- 
tion. I am waiting, waiting for it all to 
end, for life to resume so I can find my 
work.” In another effort at striking a 
personal balance he published Tamur- 
laine, a collection of poems “chosen 
from among the best by-products of six 
happy and exciting years mainly de- 
voted to other things than writing 
poetry.” 
Vil 

When it became apparent that the 
revolution in Russia was not to be 
choked off midway, John and Louise 
Reed became very eager to be present 
at its logical culmination. Since they 
could take the trip only as correspond- 
ents, they began to interview editors for 
the assignment. Louise managed to in- 
terest a press syndicate, but John had 
become too notorious a radical to be 
of use to any commercial periodical. 
Finally friends of the Masses provided 
the necessary money and the couple 
left for Russia in August. A month 
later they reached Petrograd. Reed’s 
exhilaration was intense. “The old town 
has changed,” he wrote to Boardman 
Robinson. ‘Joy where there was gloom, 
and gloom where there was joy. We are 
in the middle of things and believe me 
it’s thrilling. There is so much dramatic 
to write about that I don’t know where 
to begin. For color and terror and 
grandeur this makes Mexico look pale.” 
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His life in Russia became one con- 
tinuous round of excitement. He was 
completely in his element. The bold and 
unfaltering behavior of the Petrograd 
workers renewed his faith in the reality 
of social revolution. After reflecting on 
the increasing cleavage betwen those 
who favored the Soviets and those who 
opposed them, he confided to Robinson: 
“T have so far learned one lesson, and 
that is that the working class and the 
employing class have nothing in com- 
mon.” His thirst for information and 
his eagerness to see and hear every- 
thing of significance made him attend 
every important meeting, interview ev- 
ery leader who would talk to him, note 
carefully every phase of the unfolding 
social drama. He made no secret of his 
sympathy for the Bolsheviki—to the 
deep chagrin of the American ambassa- 
dor—and was freely admitted to their 
headquarters in Smolny Institute. Nor 
-was he a stranger in the offices and 
halls of the other contending factions, 
and he followed their futile, feeble 
efforts to stay the tide with unflagging 
fascination. 

When the Bolsheviki, activated by 
their determined and dominating leader 
Lenin, struck for political power, Reed 
became spiritually elated. He tried to 
be everywhere at once, and shuttled 
between the two opposing forces in his 
wish to observe every move on the part 
of both sides. He was being educated 
fast in the making of a revolution— 
by the only method he was able to 
absorb: concrete action. When Lenin 
refused to compromise at a time when 
concession seemed inevitable, Reed was 
quicker to grasp his great generalship 
than many of the seasoned Bolsneviki. 
In an article in the Liberator (successor 
to the Masses) he summarized the les- 
sons taught him by the revolution: 


“That in the last analysis the property- 
owning class is loyal only to its own 
property. That the property-owning 
class will never readily compromise 
with the working class. That the masses 
of the workers are not only capable of 
great dreams but have in them the 
power to make dreams come true.” 

Aware that the revolution he was wit- 
messing was shaking the whole world, 
he intensified his work in obtaining full 
information and factual accuracy. He 
collected data, figures, leaflets, news- 
papers, reports—every scrap of docv- 
mentary evidence corroborating the 
progress of the epochal event—with the 
assiduous zeal of a scholarly investigator. 
He was determined to record the great- 
est social cataclysm in modern history 
so faithfully and factually as to pre- 
clude any later endeavor at distortion 
by an enemy of the revolution. That he 
was successful in his undertaking be- 
came evident after the publication of 
Ten Days that Shook the World in 
1919—still the best one-volume account 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Once the Kerensky government was 
overthrown, Reed became impatient to 
return to the United States. He had 
learned of his indictment together with 
the other editors of the Masses and he 
wanted to join them in facing trial. 
Even more important was his eagerness 
to tell his fellow Americans about the 
lessons of the social revolution. Louise 
left on January 20, 1918, but he waited 
another two weeks in order to attend 
the third All-Russian Congress of So- 
viets. At Christiania he was held up by 
the refusal of the State Department to 
visa his passport. During the month and 
more which he had to wait until his 
friends in the United States succeeded 
in getting him on his way again, he 
busied himself doing odd jobs for local 
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newspapers, beginning the first draft of 
a book on the revolution, and compos- 
ing most of the long poem, “America, 
1918.”" In these warm and vivid verses 
he, the persecuted social rebel, poured 
forth his deep and abiding love of his 
native land and his joyous pride in 
its pulsating and multifarious metrop- 
olis. 


Dear and familiar and ever new to me 
is the city 
As the body of my lover... . 


But the nation which he now perceived 
across the sea, the war-mad and intoler- 
ant nation— 


Girt with steel, hard-glittering with 
power 


—which was refusing him entrance, her 
he lost and loved no more. 

Reed reached New York late in 
April. The first trial of the Masses edi- 
tors had ended in a hung jury the day 
before his arrival. Still under indict- 
ment, however, he was interrogated by 
government agents for eight hours be- 
fore he was permitted to land and 
obtain bail for his release. All his 
papers were confiscated and kept for 
months despite his anxious efforts to 
get them back—thereby preventing him 
from writing his book on the revolu- 
tion. But if he could not record it for- 
mally, he could discuss it orally on the 
lecture platform. This he did with the 
enthusiasm and eagerness of the mis- 
sionary in a series of meetings that took 
him as far as the Middle West. In 
Philadelphia he was arrested for ap- 
proaching the hall which the police had 
closed on him, and in other cities he 
was threatened with violence, but he 
persevered in conveying his dramatic 
message to thousands of interested 
listeners. 


In vain were his efforts to get com- 
mercial magazines to publish his articles 
on what he regarded as the most mo- 
mentous story he had ever had to tell. 
Editors who had competed for his work 
only two years previously now scorned 
even to see him. The Liberator was of 
course open to him, and there he pub- 
lished his exciting accounts of revolu- 
tionary Russia. There, too, he reported 
the Chicago mass trial of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. By this time he 
had become so indignant at the ruthless 
persecution of radicals that he dealt 
harshly with those of his comrades who 
counselled prudence and resigned from 
editorial responsibility of the Liberator 
because he could not bring himself to 
share it “for a magazine which exists 
on the sufferance of Mr. Burleson.” 
When the Allies intervened in Russia, 
he protested vehemently in public meet- 
ing and was promptly arrested. “If 
people,” he insisted, “are to be impris- 
oned for protesting against intervention 
in Russia or for defending the workers’ 
republic in Russia, I shall be proud and 
happy to go to jail.” He was the play- 
boy no longer. 

At the second Masses trial Reed ad- 
mitted freely that he was opposed to 
the war and that he was a socialist, 
but he was less candid, though tech- 
nically correct, when he denied oppos- 
ing the recruitment of military forces. 
Again the jury disagreed, obviously 
unwilling to convict old-line and well- 
educated Americans for their radical 
views. The two other indictments 
against Reed came to a similar end 
during the following year. 

The government having at last re- 
turned his confiscated papers, he began 
working furiously on the story of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Fortified with 
many documents, newspapers, and his 
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copious notes, he wrote the book anew. 
Admittedly not neutral in the struggle 
for Bolshevik control, he ‘‘tried to see 
events with the eye of a conscientious 
reporter, interested in setting down the 
truth,” yet eager to forge the truth into 
a weapon against the enemies of Russia. 
Ten Days that Shook the World was 
published early in 1919 and at once 
gained acceptance as a work of excep- 
tional merit. Even the enemies of Bol- 
shevism were unable to impugn its 
historical veracity; those who sympa- 
thized with Russia hailed it as a power- 
ful instrument against reaction. The 
volume sold widely, and its longevity in 
a popular edition speaks well for its 
superiority over similar accounts. Lenin 
warmly approved of the book and wrote 
in a foreword, 


Unreservedly do I recommend it to the 
workers of the world. Here is a book which 
I should like to see in millions of copies 


and translated into all languages. It gives 
a truthful and most vivid exposition of the 
events so significant to the comprehension 
of what really is the Proletarian Revolution 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 


In Russia alone the volume has sold 
into the millions, and its popularity in 
numerous other translations was equally 
extraordinary. 

With this writing done, Reed again 
plunged into radical activity. He hoped 
and at times even believed that a revo- 
lution was imminent in the United 
States—the strongest citadel of capital- 
ism. When he was not championing the 
Soviets, he was busy strengthening the 
American radical movement. Vehem- 
ently opposed to the conservative so- 
cialists who argued that ‘Socialism is 
really Jeffersonian democracy,” he 
sought to bring all radicals together on 
the platform of social revolution. He 
worked daily far into the night, lectur- 


ing, debating, writing and editing for 
left-wing journals. Never before so busy 
or so serious, he resented Upton Sin- 
clair’s reference to him as “the playboy 
of the Social Revolution.” He knew 
only too well that revolution was a 
grave and dangerous undertaking. 

After months of sparring and maneuv- 
vering for advantage, all the radical 
factions met in Chicago at the end of 
August, 1919, for the final showdown. 
The foreign groups began at once to 
form a separate Communist party. Reed 
and his fellow American left-wingers 
tried at first to obtain control of the So- 
cialist party; ousted by the conserva- 
tives with the aid of the police and 
unable to get together with the foreign 
faction, they proceeded to organize the 
Communist Labor party. Reed was very 
active throughout the convention, work- 
ing diplomatically between meetings 
and fighting for his revolutionary pro- 
gram from the floor. 

Late in September he left for Russia 
as the international delegate of the new 
party to the meeting of the Communist 
International. Unable to get a passport, 
he worked his way to Christiania as a 
stoker. In Finland he had to remain 
several weeks in hiding before the radi- 
cal underground was able to smuggle 
him to the Russian border. After an 
absence of nearly two years he was dis- 
tressed to find the people suffering 
grievously from cold, hunger, and dis- 
ease. Exposed to the chaos and exhaus- 
tion of a crushing war and a social revo- 
lution, blockaded and invaded by for- 
eign forces and torn by civil war, they 
were enduring terrible hardships. Reed 
was deeply moved by the heroism and 
sacrifice which enabled them to achieve 
a measure of social progress despite 
these overwhelming odds. He felt that 
the least he could do was to refuse the 
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privileges accorded to him as a dis- 
tinguished guest and to share the com- 
mon physical hardship. After finishing 
some articles suggested to him by Lenin 
and others, he went about the country 
to see for himself what was happening 
on the farms and in the cities and de- 
scribed his observations in poignant yet 
sanguine reports to the Liberator. 

When he learned about his indict- 
ment as an organizer of the suppressed 
Communist Labor party, he decided to 
return to the United States to stand 
trial—disregarding warnings that he 
faced certain conviction. Early in 
March, 1920, he was arrested in Finland 
and placed in solitary confinement. 
News of his incarceration did not reach 
his friends for more than a month. 
Their frantic efforts to obtain his release 
were thwarted by an inimical State De- 
partment. Finally the Russian govern- 
ment offered two Finnish prisoners in 
exchange and Reed was released in 
June. On his return to Petrograd he 
suffered grievously from severe malnu- 
trition: his arms and legs were swollen, 
his body was covered with sores, and 
his gums were soft from scurvy. Nursed 
solicitously by Emma Goldman, who 
had recently reached Russia after her 
deportation from the United States, he 
recuperated slowly. 

He was still far from being well 
when he began, as a member of the 
executive committee, to busy himself 
with preparations for the second con- 
gress of the Communist International. 
At the sessions he was appointed to the 
committees on trade unions and minor 
nationalities. He was actively interested 
in the problem of dual unionism, and 
he made a speech on the position of the 
Negro in the United States. Although 
he failed to have his way on the subject 
of unionism, he was re-elected to the 
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powerful executive committee. 

A few weeks later he and several 
other leaders of the Communist Inter- 
national went to Baku to attend the 
congress of Oriental Nations. Before 
leaving he had learned that Louise was 
about to reach Russia, but he felt it his 
duty to go. At one of the meetings he 
spoke against American imperialism. 
“Don’t trust American capitalists. There 
is but one road to freedom. Unite with 
the Russian workers and peasants.” 
When he returned to Moscow, Louise 
“found him older and sadder and 
grown strangely gentle and esthetic. His 
clothes were just rags. He was so im- 
pressed with the suffering around him 
that he would take nothing forhimself.” 
For a week they enjoyed themselves 
examining the recent changes in the city, 
visiting leading officials, attending the 
opera. Then he became ill. He had 
taken no precaution against disease and 
now refused to believe he was in any 
danger. But his condition grew worse 
and the doctors found him sick with 
typhus. On Lenin’s order he was imme- 
diately removed to the best hospital in 
Moscow and placed under the care of 
eminent physicians. But the embargo 
was still in effect and proper medicines 
were unobtainable. For more than two 
weeks Reed fought bravely and with all 
his strength; but the dread disease rav- 
aged his body and finally he died on 
October 17, 1920. His friend Robert 
Hallowell, whose portrait of Reed now 
hangs in one of Harvard's halls, as- 
serted, ‘“His end might have been dif- 
ferent if our State Department had not 
refused to allow medical supplies to go 
to Russia.” 

For a week the body lay in state in 
the Labor Temple, guarded by soldiers 
of the Red Guard and honored by 
thousands of Russians as a hero. A 
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large crowd of workers paid homage 
to him in the Red Square, where the 
band played solemn music. The grave 
was dug by the Kremlin wall, where 
the “holiest of Russia” lie buried, and 
a number of leaders who knew him well 
spoke of his work and his martyrdom. 


Vill 


John Reed was essentially a poet, 
endowed with acute insight and quick- 
ened sympathy. He was also a rebel 
with an excess of physical exuberance; 
a Westerner scornful of the class-bound 
East and yet resentful of its unwar- 
ranted snobbery. In adolescence he 
found release in a kind of frontier 
humor: a clowning suffused with de- 
fiance. Contact with the variegated life 
of New York, and his Paterson experi- 
ence in particular, served to direct his 
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rebelliousness against social and eco- 
nomic inequality. The peons in Mexico 
strengthened his attachment to the poor 
everywhere, and the cold, cruel mass- 
murder on the war fronts excited his 
anger against the capitalist class respon- 
sible for it. In the process he developed 
a fierce love of freedom, a strong hatred 
of oppression, a keen yearning for a so- 
ciety of free men. When the Russian 
Revolution reached its climax and the 
Soviets gained control of the govern- 
ment, he sensed a strong affinity with 
Bolshevism and embraced it. In work- 
ing for the social revolution he was 
living the great poem which he had 
not the time to write. In dying for it he 
became a legend and an inspiration to 
those who followed after him and who 
also felt the fire of freedom in their 
hearts. 


Cape Cod Lesson 


OLIVER EVANS 


The land divides the soul, the sea unites it. 
This is the shore’s arithmetic, returning 
The stagnant spirit to original blue, 
Salting away irrelevant desires, 

Rousing the blase will to consciousness 

Of being and direction. On the beach 
There is no room for compromises—things 
Are seen in clear alternatives; an object 
Exists or it does not, and an idea 

Is bleached of complication like a shell. 

In the simplicity of sand and wave 

No obstacle occurs to keep the wish 

From its fulfillment: all the seascape world 
Is scrutable and finite as a circle. 


The Chamber Music Myth 


JOSEPH KERMAN 


HE common listener's antip- 
athy toward chamber music 
cuts him off from an entire 
section of music at least as rich as his 
well-beloved orchestral repertoire. The 
attitude, though, is firmly established 
and typical. While nothing pleases as 
much as the combined force of the mod- 
ern orchestra, so gentle a combination 
as a string quartet is an immediate sign 
for retreat. One reason for this is sim- 
ply that the average music-lover hardly 
ever has an opportunity to hear any 
chamber music. Another, possibly, is 
that he is only too glad to be able to 
pass on disturbing cries of “High- 
brow!” from his less esthetically-minded 
brothers to chamber music listeners, to 
him the most recondite coterie of the 
musical world. Together with this no- 
tion of esotericism goes the companion 
idea that chamber music is cold and 
unemotional, a sort of mathematical ab- 
straction. Naturally none of the writers 
who have tried to break down some of 
this prejudice hold this second view, 
but too many of them seem to agree 
that chamber music really is a rather 
recherché affair. Their discussions have 
often taken the form of generous invi- 
tations to Olympus which have served 
more to terrify than to encourage the 
very mortal listeners on the slopes 
below. 

It is fairly easy to make mincemeat 
out of any notion that in its essentials 
chamber music is at all different or more 
difficult to appreciate than any other 
kind of music. The trouble is precisely 
that the common listener is not likely to 


listen to essentials. If he did, he would 
know better than some experts that the 
essential quality of music, none the less 
powerful for being so difficult to put 
into words, is that suggested by terms 
like emotional expression, inspiration, 
expressive intensity, or, popularly, the 
composer's message. It is what the com- 
poser says, not how he says it, that mat- 
ters, and this is manifestly the same in 
any particular shape of his creation. 
Indeed a quartet, quintet or trio is even 
constructed in the same way as the fa- 
miliar and harmless sonata or sym- 
phony—the same technique of present- 
ing and treating ideas, the same large 
dramatic contrasts, the same breadth 
of design, and the same conventional- 
ities of expression. How much more dif- 
ficult it should be to turn from a Schu- 
bert symphony to one of his songs than 
from the symphony to a quartet! 

And yet even in the song, with its 
entirely different formal means of ex- 
pression, we have no difficulty in feel- 
ing the same essential genius. Again 
the difference between a Schubert sym- 
phony and a quartet (or a song) is in- 
significant compared to the difference 
between the symphony and a tone 
poem by Richard Strauss or a Bach con- 
certo. Yet all these, it seems, are readily 
assimilated, while the quartet, as far 
as the average listener is concerned, 
might just as well be Chinese music. 
After a moment's thought it must surely 
seem foolish enough to picture Beetho- 
ven pouring out his soul in a symphony 
and then, with a sigh of relief, sitting 
down to devise some cold mathematical 
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trick for string quartet. One’s concept 
of Art does not change thus radically 
on turning from one set of means to 
another. 

The prejudice, though, is very real. 
What is the difference between cham- 
ber music and, say, orchestral music that 
so deters the average listener ? Obvious- 
ly color; one cannot produce as wide a 
coloristic range with a few string instru- 
ments as with the whole orchestra. But 
before trying to see how and why this 
disturbs the listener, it must be under- 
stood that a smaller coloristic range does 
not make chamber music dull, unemo- 
tional or monotonous. Nothing could 
be more misleading, for within that 
limited range—which is as broad as the 
composer requires for the particular 
work—chamber music has all the gra- 
dations of the orchestra, more subtle, 
perhaps, but quite as potent in contrast. 
There are also painters who have de- 
liberately used a limited palette, such as 
Braque, Pissarro, and at one time Rem- 
brandt, while within the work of a 
single artist there are frequent examples 
where color has been radically re- 
strained, sometimes even approaching 
monochrome. With a good painter these 
works certainly do not give the impres- 
sion of flatness; there is all the color 
contrast desired for the particular kind 
of sentiment expressed. In music too 
the kind of feeling may determine the 
color to be applied, but as far as the 
importance of color is concerned music 
stands somewhere between painting and 
sculpture, which eschewes it altogether. 
Full orchestra is perhaps suited to the 
expression of epic, rhetorical, somewhat 
impersonal ideas; but the list of favorite 
symphonies contains many struck in a 
much more lyric vein than, say, Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth. Chamber music is likely to 
contain the most intimate and personal 
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of the composer’s sentiment, and there 
may be some significance to the fact 
that Berlioz and Wagner never wrote 
chamber music. But there is plenty of 
room in it for epic expression, grandiose 
ideas, and any and all kinds of feeling. 
From this point of view chamber music 
is probably the most universal musical 
color combination. 

The important corollary to this differ- 
ence in color is that in writing chamber 
music a composer has neither opportun- 
ity nor temptation to write coloristic 
effects for their own sake. This lack of 
compositional virtuosity explains why 
chamber music is so often spoken of as 
“pure music,” another term to strike 
terror into the heart of the ordinary 
listener. Of course it is not actually lim- 
ited color that is so hard to stomach, 
but limited virtuosity; the piano and 
violin are roughly as popular as the 
orchestra insofar as they are treated 
compositionally as virtuoso instruments. 
Rare (if not unknown) as virtuoso 
chamber music players be, rarer still is 
chamber music written in the virtuoso 
fashion, for it is almost impossible to 
perpetrate. Chamber music /s pure mu- 
sic; it is all music, the most exacting 
task a composer can set himself. For 
him it is a Judgment Day on earth, 
standing as before the Lord naked of 
the worldly hypocrisies of virtuoso writ- 
ing, with only his soul and the proper 
resources of music to commend him. 
Some sinners, after glorious careers on 
earth, do not even trouble to present 
themselves to the Judge, and descend 
meekly to purgatory as a matter of 
course. Prudes may have the effrontery 
to attempt to deceive Him with a show 
of easy sentimentality, like a recital of 
good works; but without the facile aid 
of coloristic glitter their sins cry out the 
louder within the hollow framework 


that they cannot fill. Salvation is re- 
served for the pure of heart, and it is 
for them only to pass on to artistic im- 
mortality. 

A similar Doomsday really holds for 
listeners as well, for the root of their 
trouble is simply incorrect listening. In 
the most elementary stages of music 
appreciation one is carried away by two 
non-essentials of the art: coloristic glit- 
ter and easy sentimentality. This is ob- 
vious in the popular music of the day, 
hot swing and the sentimental “‘ballad,” 
and the same obtains with more serious 
music; it is first of all the virtuoso who 
attracts, the singer, the pianist, the vio- 
linist and the orchestral conductor 
(who, as is often said, is rapidly re- 
placing the others as the new darling 
of the musical public). When we first 
approach music we love to hear the 
roulades of the coloratura, crashing 
octaves pounded out by “the latest 
Pole,” the delicious scales and double- 
stops of another Auer pupil, and the 
ever-changing and ever-dazzling effects 
of the orchestra. Incidentally we are 
also charmed by their physical attri- 
butes: the raised eyebrows, the tous- 
elled locks, the St. Vitus’ dance. And 
most important of all it is their kind 
of music that we learn to love first, 
virtuoso pieces of a brilliant orchestra- 
tor, for example; we listen to the color 
instead of the music. Soon we are listen- 
ing to greater music, which may also be 
brilliantly colored, for the thrill of its 
coloristic means rather than its genuine 
qualities. Easy sentimentality, so de- 
pendent on color for its success, is also 
at a premium, of course—where it is 
intended and where it is not. We de- 
plore its absence, perhaps, in Mozart 
and Haydn, until a bright virtuoso of 
one kind or another can contrive (and 
they always can) to play Haydn like 
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Rachmaninoff. Musicians’ slang calls 
this kind of sentimentality schmalz, an 
ugly word admirably fitted to so ugly 
a perversion of beauty. 

This attitude towards music is all 
very well at the start, but it is some- 
thing to grow out of as soon as pos- 
sible. I always think of William James’ 
story about the English couple sitting 
“for more than an hour on a piercing 
February day before the celebrated 
Assumption of Titian. When I drew 
reverentially near to them to learn with 
what superior forms of susceptibility 
they might be endowed, all I heard was 
the woman’s voice murmuring “What a 
deprecatory expression her face wears! 
What self-abnegation! How unworthy 
she feels of the honor she is receiving!’ 
Their honest hearts had been kept 
warm all the time by a glow of spurious 
sentiment that would have fairly made 
old Titian sick.” No less would be the 
nausea of old Bach if he could hear 
some of the highly-colored transcrip- 
tions which so enamour listeners today. 
Virtuosity of composition and perform- 
ance must recede in one’s mind before 
the more solid qualities of music. 


II 


And this suggests some of the im- 
portance of the chamber music myth, 
for there is more to it than merely the 
arbitrary exclusion of so large a litera- 
ture of great music. Chamber music is 
deficient in coloristic flash and easy sen- 
timentality, which is so dependent on 
color; exactly the two non-essentials of 
music which at first blush divert the 
listener from its true worth. If a lis- 
tener cannot make sense or beauty out 
of a Beethoven quartet, then the sym- 
phonies he loves so well are in all prob- 
ability his Assumption. There can be no 
doubt that Beethoven intended them all 
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for the same ears, and a listener who 
loses so essential a section of liis work 
as the sixteen quartets can be reasonably 
sure that his appreciation of the sym- 
phonies and concertos is also on the su- 
perficial side. For such people the tran- 
sition from symphony to quartet is one 
of the most fundamental stages in the 
true understanding of music. 
Beethoven's Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, 
the “Archduke,” which can be heard in 
a good recording at any record shop, 
would make an excellent introduction 
to chamber music. It is one of his great- 
est works, certainly one of his most 
beautiful, and at the same time un- 
assuming, genial and big-hearted; it 
comes to occupy a particularly affec- 
tionate spot among all of Beethoven's 
masterpieces. Its communication is di- 
rect, and its formal shape is especially 
concise and explicit. Perhaps the com- 
bination of violin, ‘cello and piano is 
less of a shock than the string quartet, 
and it may be well, the second or third 
time, to listen especially to the way Bee- 
thoven manages the question of color— 
as obvious examples, the pizzicato in the 
first movement, the solo strings, first 
staccato, then legato, in the second, and 
sections like the first variation in the 
andante. From here, perhaps, Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet Op. 135 and Op. 18, no. 
4—then all the rest: Schubert’s beauti- 
ful Quartet in A-minor and the D-min- 
or; Schumann’s Piano Quintet. Of Mo- 
zart there is the famous Quintet in G- 
minor, although particular people will 
be dissatisfied with available recordings, 
and the Quartet in C—then all the rest. 
Once the ice is broken the listener will 
be in the position of a man who has 
just been introduced to a complete 
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Shakespeare. Starting with The Tem- 
pest, he finds it a little difficult to under- 
stand at first, for countless wholly un- 
important reasons; but soon he finds 
he cannot read fast enough to encom- 
pass the brave new world that Hamlet 
and Twelfth Night are revealing to 
him. 

Of course, when you get down to 
brass tacks, it is clear that the main 
reason for the unpopularity of chamber 
music is that very little of it is ever 
relayed to the common listener over 
traditional outlets. It is no secret that 
the powers that control the distribution 
of music in this country prefer consoli- 
dating their gains to giving the public 
a fair chance to form and exert its taste. 
But, after all, the listener must not 
allow himself to become a complete 
dupe of the monopolistic music busi- 
ness. Book buying, thank heaven, is not 
restricted to the latest shocker pyra- 
mided so precariously in every book- 
store window; one enters and browses 
among the books within, new and old. 
Unless the music lover, like Seneca, finds 
music only a pleasant accompaniment 
to more urgent daily occupations, he 
should certainly show that much spirit; 
it must be a shallow love of music that 
is insufficient to urge him on to the 
discovery of new treasures. Chamber 
music has at least been plentifully re- 
corded by the major phonograph com- 
panies, even if they do not choose to 
feature it, and if Hollywood’s resources 
are not drawn in to increase the sales. 
The opportunities of a music-lover to- 
day are almost infinitely greater than 
those of even a few decades ago. There 
can be no excuse for not knowing all 
the best. 


Some Leitmotifs in Franz Kafkfa’s 
Work Psychoanalytically Explored 


HENRY LOEBLOWITZ-LENNARD 


Alles Vergaengliche ist nur ein Gleichnis—Goethe 


HOUGH literary criticism con- 
ducted along psychoanalytic 
lines has explored a great many 
creative artists, there has been a general 
reluctance to acknowledge the value 
and function of such efforts. The rea- 
son, perhaps, is that the picture painted 
by most psychoanalytic critics presents 
the artist as a neurotic and his work 
as the outcome of this and that clinical 
syndrome. 

But the real challenge of such enter- 
prise, which lies in the how, has been 
overlooked. How is a specific neurotic 
trait delicately woven through each 
phase of artistic creation? How are the 
burning themes of the artist’s life dis- 
torted, modified, explained, or elabo- 
rated in the magnificent interplay of 
unconscious creativity and intellectual 
control which is the sign of the mature 
artist? If we can detect the pulsating 
undertones of anxieties and fears, just 
how have they been transformed into 
gigantic projections or weakened to be- 
come therapeutic tools for self-cure in 
the hands of the artist? 

Why are we interested in this at all? 
Is it our purpose to detract from the 
value of the creation by analyzing the 
creator? This is far from our intention. 
The problem of evaluating in terms of 
statistical concepts of “normal” and 
“abnormal” becomes irrelevant when 
one is dealing with aesthetic experience. 
Freud has reiterated his view on this 


in his study on Dostoyevski, and we 
agree with him completely. This trans- 
lating capacity, the interlinking of the 
personal with the collective, the gift of 
interchanging spheres of expression, 
and the superstructure of beauty and 
form is the “grace” of the artist from 
which we can detract nothing. Yet it 
is just this ‘‘self-catharsis” of the artist, 
the ability to live or die by his own 
hand in the artistic process, which con- 
cerns us. Perhaps here we may find 
some of the clues which psychological 
therapy has been so ardently waiting 
for. The moment of creation, or deduc- 
tion of tension through expression, has 
truly been called a happy one. Is this 
a gift which can be brought by under- 
standing to those less happily endowed ? 
A rather unthankful student of Freud, 
as Thomas Mann fondly calls C. G. 
Jung, has tried to substitute art for 
neurosis in this therapeutic method. Yet 
the how of the process has not yet been 
understood. 

In our attempted analysis of some of 
the dominant motives in Frank Kafka’s 
life as reflected and “worked through” 
in his short stories and novels, we shall 
be conscious of our own criticism lev- 
elled against “undynamic” thinking, but 
alas! the difficulties are many and man 
has an inherent facility for misinterpre- 
tation—that is, for autistic, self-refer- 
ring interpretations. 

Kafka’s works are a fascinating sub- 
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ject for study. Their appeal to and ef- 
fect upon people cannot easily be 
articulated, particularly by those be- 
witched by their uncanny and weird 
nature. We can, therefore, say that their 
symbolic significance penetrates and in- 
volves the unconscious of the reader 
without leaving a deep imprint upon the 
understanding, conscious, intellectual 
faculties. The short stories and novels 
of Franz Kafka can, phrasing the above 
differently, be said to reactivate con- 
flicts within us, forcing us to “work 
them through” with the artist. As we 
unconsciously share Kafka’s tensions, 
our own become objectified and receive 
“distance.” 

Some of these motives which perme- 
ate our lives snd are crystallized and 
sharpened in a unique fashion by Kafka 
are in different dimensions of uncon- 
scious breadth. They must, unfortun- 
ately, be lumped together in this dis- 
cussion without their intrinsic differ- 
ences being elaborated too clearly. 

1. Paranoid trends. These are not the 
same as the overworked guilt motive, 
which will be traced later in the paper. 
Kafka’s heroes are always persecuted by 
forces outside the realm of conscious 
control. Joseph K. of the Trial faces 
arrest ‘““without reason,” Peter Samsa 
of Metamorphosis finds himself trans- 
formed into a giant bug, Karl Rossman 
of America is caught in the net of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Yet there is an 
element of expectation, of little sur- 
prise at the turn of events, as if they 
had been secretly anticipated. The char- 
acters likewise are ‘‘observed”’ intermit- 
tently, their privacy is interrupted, their 
secrets have a way of making them- 
selves known. Almost everyone ‘‘some- 
how” knew about K’s trial. Conferences 
were being held about him constantly. 
His room was kept under continuous 
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surveillance “by old people across the 
street.” 

We would certainly be the subject of 
ridicule were we not to admit that at 
certain times similar fears have been 
haunting us—fears of being groundless- 
ly persecuted, of being made the subject 
of observation and discussion, of hav- 
ing our innermost lives exposed. Our 
appreciation of such scenes in Franz 
Kafka is profound. We, who had been 
forced to an ironic smile at the occur- 
rence of such thoughts in ourselves and 
others, experience a delicious, if amus- 
ing, sense of relief at the actualization 
of our fears in Kafka’s stories and 
novels. Here nothing surprises us any- 
more and the unadmittable, the para- 
noid fears, are substantiated and rest 
on actual basis. In other words, by co- 
experiencing the exaggerated reality of 
our secret fears in Kafka’s works, we 
can depreciate them and free ourselves 
from them by contrast. It is not, of 
course, my intention to provide the 
thoughtless reader with any such for- 
mula to be ruthlessly applied to all 
forms of artistic phantasy, but just to 
point to a possible mechanism on one 
level of analysis. 

2. The Disease Motive. Trial in Ger- 
man is Prozess. Prozess is a part of the 
word Krankheitsprozess (disease proc- 
ess). When we get to the deeper layers 
of the human psyche we are amazed 
at nothing. The choice of symbols in 
Kafka’s works (strangely, Kafka was 
never aware of being a symbolist) seems 
to be dictated by organic urgencies. It 
is as if he were obeying several simul- 
taneous demands in his symbolic rep- 
resentations. Though these demands 
spring from several levels of the dy- 
mamic system (organism and psyche), 
we can yet decipher them consciously. 

In one short episode (Collected 


Works, published by Max Brod and 
not translated), Kafka wakes in the 
morning pierced through his back by 
a sword. In the Trial he is arrested in 
bed. His hearings (shall we substitute 
attacks?) take place in chambers lacking 
air. His ambivalent attitudes toward 
the lawyer suggest doctor. His trial 
is written on his face. The progress of 
the trial is also indicated on his face. 
He dies choking, pierced through the 
chest. His executors remark “‘like a 
dog.” This death of misery is the death 
of insufferable disease, the one from 
which Kafka himself died. 

(It is not claimed here that we re- 
construct things intended. Why then 
do we strive to imbue with meaning, 
to construct another plane of symbol- 
ism, another closed and _ separately 
meaningful system ?) 

Kafka’s illness prevented him from 
social participation, reinforced his be- 
lief in his “weakness” in contrast with 
the healthy father. What Kafka has, 
unintentionally or not, perceived and 
expressed touches on one of the “un- 
utterable” feelings held by man in re- 
lation to himself. It is the disease as 
stigma, the disease as punishment idea. 
How the unconscious recognizes it as 
such we see in the book of Job. Job’s 
illness is the fiaal, most destructive blow 
dealt by God.! Recent psychosomatic 
research has shown how the libidinous 
investment in the body is the result of 
the disease process in tuberculosis, for 
instance. The withdrawal from reality 
forced by the disease in a way fulfilled 
Kafka’s deepest wishes: to have a 
chance to devote himself to his work. 

1This coincidence and parallelism of biblical sym- 
bolism (particularly in the Book of Job) and that of 
tory, “Bod “telis ef Katks's: inellectual: intelest in the 
Book of Job, how it impressed him. But again I repeat, 
this is not just a merger between thoughts, and forms of 
expression. Kafka too was sick, he too sentenced without 


cause, he too a Jew and mot prepared for the Catholic 
notion of original sin and absolute guilt. 
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3. The Compulsive Motive (For the 
psychoanalytically-minded I venture a 
translation of this approximation into 
the more precise term anal compulsive.) 
Any arbitrary categories must of neces- 
sity overlap, particularly those based 
on characterological typology of a pre- 
viously established scheme. Kafka, 
according to Brod, kept his writing 
secret for a long time, was hesitant 
about publishing any of it, and ex- 
pressed the wish to have his remaining 
works destroyed upon his death. But 
his tendency “‘to retain” showed itself 
not only in relation to the products of 
his artistic labours: Kafka spoke little; 
he once remarked that he had not ex- 
changed more than twenty words with 
his family over a period of months. 

In his two great novels Trial and 
the Castle, there was no assertive at- 
tempt to finish them, as if Kafka were 
denying himself the act and joy of 
completion. (The endings were con- 
templated orally with friends, but no 
attempt was made in a final sense.) 
It is impossible within the scope of 
this paper to examine the etiology of 
this character type. But in general we 
can say that the behaviour of people 
falling within this category represents 
the internalization of the parental in- 
junction against the “free” expression 
of one’s functions. Historically the pro- 
hibition starts from a primitive level 
of bodily expression in the process of 
excretion and is carried over into idea- 
tional activity. The denial of the pleas- 
ure derived by the child in the self- 
willed expression of his functions, a 
denial which originates from the par- 
ents, is later unconsciously adopted by 
the child. The relation of this to scopto- 
philial tendencies—pleasure in “‘look- 
ing” —which play a prominent role in 
Kafka’s work, has been amply demon- 
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strated in the work of Karl Abraham. 

Psycho-analytic studies of mystics 
have revealed such a characterological 
constellation—that is, a combination of 
anal-compulsive with scoptophilial ten- 
dencies. It would indeed be a challenge 
to explain Frank Kafka’s predilec- 
tion for symbolism (Symbolisierungs- 
zwang), his tendency toward “hidden 
meaning,” from this constellation. 
Speculating on this further, we might 
say that he was capable of giving vent 
to his creativity only in a circumscribed 
form and at the expense of final release 
in completion. 

4. The Guilt Motive. This motive is 
the one usually emphasized by compe- 
tent critics of Kafka’s works, who gen- 
erally employ a Kierkegaardian father- 
guilt type of analysis. Though we are 
in general agreement with this ap- 
proach, we shall take a different road 
for the sake of the clarification of the 
less obvious. 

Why must I suffer? cries Job to his 
companions. They, philosophically fore- 
shadowing the Catholic concepts of sin 
and universal guilt, express their im- 
patience with him. The ways of God 
are strange, His laws manifold and 
difficult to decipher, they say. How can 
you be sure you have not failed Him 
in some respect? Joseph K. is guilty, 
tries to prove his innocence, yet remains 
unaware of the nature of his guilt. 
All of Kafka’s characters desire to 


see the Anklageschrift (statement of 
charges), to get a “hearing” with the 
judge. Where are the roots of this in- 
ward searching for guilt in Kafka? In 
general, individualized man, withdraw- 
ing his projections from the external 
world, lives in a world of his own cre- 
ation. He is filled with self-reproaches. 
Wherein does his “guilt” lie, asks his 
troubled voice. In Kafka this high de- 
gree of individuality reaches a climax. 
The image of our self in relation to 
the world is built up by early experi- 
ences. In Kafka’s case there is a stern 
father who is responsible for the intro- 
jection of a powerful super-ego (con- 
science). The persistent demands of this 
super-ego lead to an oversocialization 
of the individual psyche. That means 
that the external world becomes te- 
lated to the individual in a unipolar 
fashion. Inadequacies and failures, in- 
dividual or external, are related back 
to the self in a causal sense and lead 
to neurotic guilt. 

In conclusion, in view of the more 
or less clinical approach in the localiza- 
tion of the various motives in Franz 
Kafka’s work, let me quote from one 
of his letters: 


All these so-called diseases, pitiful as they 
look, are beliefs, the attempts of a human 
being i in distress to cast his anchor in some 
mother soil.? 


2H. Slochower, A Franz Kafka Miscellany (New 
York, Twice a Year Press, 1940). 
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Winfield Townley Scott 


JOHN CIARDI 


HERE is perhaps no better way 
of approaching or re-evaluat- 
ing poetry than by reading a 
group of poems in the light of what 
the poet wishes them to do. The ques- 
tions of criticism are finally two: what 
is the artist’s intention? How well does 
he fulfill it? The editors of The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review are happy to 
present as the first in what we hope 
will be a series of introductions to our 
readers, this collection of poems by 
Winfield Townley Scott together with 
his own poetic “Credo,” specially writ- 
ten for The Review. 

To those aware of today’s poetry, 
Scott needs no introduction. At thirty- 
six he has already achieved a distin- 
guished career. His work has appeared 
frequently in the few valued magazines 
that publish conscientious poetry. He 
has been awarded the Guarantors 
Award by Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 
and the Shelley Memorial Award. He 
was selected as Phi Beta Kappa Poet by 
Brown University in 1940 and by Tufts 
College and Harvard University in 
1944. His published titles are: Elegy 
for Robinson (Bachrach Press, 1936) ; 
Biography for Traman (Covici Friede, 
1937) ; Wind the Clock (Decker Press, 
1941) ; The Sword on the Table (New 
Directions, 1942); and To Marry 
Strangers (T. Y. Crowell Co., 1945). 

All of which is irrelevant, as I know 
Scott will agree. If the reader is a victim 
of the great American addiction to titles 
and tinsel it may serve as a market re- 
port and perhaps lure him to read the 
poems—a valuable end by whatever 


means. For the reader who is ready to 
accept poetry without neon and fanfare, 
here is poetry that will reward him, 
poetry that will make its own claim. 
And here, too, is Scott’s thought-pro- 
voking statement of what he intends for 
his poems. Let us suggest that you read 
it carefully, then read the poems, then 
read it again. A valuable prescription to 
which we would add the druggist’s own 
label—‘‘Repeat as often as necessary,” 
or in this case: Repeat at pleasure. 
What will you find in Scott? Those 
who have shared his search for the 
poem, the poem realized and trapped, 
set down and said right, will recognize 
immediately the insight voiced in his 
statement that when he was very young 
“poems usually started with a beguiling 
phrase or line, and that now they usual- 
ly start as bare idea, and the search for 
their language is a much more con- 
scious process.” Obviously, you will find 
maturity. The growth of Scott’s poetry 
in the last ten years has been the flow- 
ering of a sincere and sensitive poetic 
discipline. You will find, too, an im- 
peccable sense for the poem’s structure. 
His equal assurance with the tight- 
est and loosest of forms is evidence of 
a discipline and structural sense that 
goes beyond the surface discipline of 
metre and stanza-form to the native 
source of poetry: the poet’s own fit 
sense of structural unity, the trained in- 
tuition that is identical with the musi- 
cian’s structural art, that is, the creation 
of expectancy, the introduction of delay 
and complication, and the resolution of 
the whole into an organic unity. This 
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is the art that can not be taught, for that 
unity can relate only to itself. The last 
half of the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
cannot bring the organic resolution of 
unity to the first half of the “Ode to the 
West Wind.” It must resolve its own 
necessities. Scott’s ability to let the poem 
find its own structure, to let the second 
line build from the first, and the third 
from the first two, and so on until the 
poem has built to its own conclusion, 
that ability, demonstrable in even as 
simple-appearing a poem as “Gert Swa- 
sey,” is the mark always of a conscious 
and disciplined artist. 

You will also find in Scott an impact 
of conversational language dramatically 
heightened. His earliest work, largely 
traditional in form and content, still 
foreshadowed the unique emphasis 
which he has so felicitously developed 
from the spoken quality of the Ameri- 
can language. Whether in strict quat- 
rains as in ‘A and B and the Mirror,” or 
in such a self-evolving form as that of 
“Three American Women and a Ger- 
man Bayonet,” the language of the 
poem is always fluent, idiomatic, sur- 
face-simple, yet always ready under the 
surface to open to a sudden second 
meaning. We submit this equally as a 
quality of Scott’s poems and as a defi- 
nition of dramatic speech. A second 
dramatic quality of Scott’s poems lies in 
his treatment of imagery and situation. 
In a recently published poem entitled 
“The U. S. Sailor and the Japanese 
Skull” we find a mordant display of 
Scott’s power to build image and story 
Situation as well as language to a dra- 
matic conclusion. The story of the poem 
is about an American sailor who found 
a Japanese head among the refuse of 
wat. The head becomes the central 
image of the poem. In one of the ma- 
cabre impulses not uncommon during 
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the war, the sailor decides to get the 
Japanese skull and take it home as a 
souvenir. To clean it he boils it, scours 
it, sands it. Bit by bit, the Japanese skull 
emerges. Finally, on board ship he ties 
a line to it, throws it overboard, and 
lets it drag behind the ship across the 
whole Pacific, scoured and polished by 
the sea across the whole voyage home. 
And in San Francisco Bay he retrieves 
the Japanese skull from the Pacific to 
find it polished and perfect, but no 
longer a Japanese skull at all, but for- 
ever, as always—a human skull. There 
is artistry in that ability to build, with- 
hold, and finally deliver a poem’s mes- 
sage in one sudden flood, artistry and 
dramatic power. 

And when all else is weighed and 
labeled, you will find in Scott that last 
ingredient too often overlooked by too 
much erudition and too little taste: you 
will find pleasure. And finally, is there 
any reason why poetry, whatever else 
it may be, should not be a pleasure to 
read? As proof positive that it can be, 
we refer to the poems that follow. 

We cannot resist this final opportunity 
to urge upon the reader an acquaintance 
with a wider selection of Scott’s poetry. 
We know of no poet in America who 
has written more simply and movingly 
of his childhood than has Scott in his 
sketches of early days in Newport, R. I. 
(Wind the Clock). The long loose 
conversational line of that group of 
poems builds to an impressive recapture 
of common language into a vividly sug- 
gestive context. More thoughtful, per- 
haps more recondite, but always 
weighted with emotional impact, the 
poems found in To Marry Strangers 
show an achievement of stricter form 
and more compacted dramatic power 
that give rich evidence of the poet's 
growth and maturity. 


don’t suppose one ever writes poet- 

ry from a generalized critical basis 

—though a lot of people in our 
time appear to be trying to do just that. 
And it seems to me almost equally diff- 
cult to write descriptively, even post fac- 
to, of one’s own verse. To the best of my 
ability, I have become constantly inter- 
ested in a relatively simple language; as 
near current spoken American as may 
be. Poetry by nature functions on more 
than one level—but I should like its 
initial level to be seemingly simple, col- 
loquial, ordinary. (Though each man’s 
must make its own peculiar music.) 
Hamlet’s ‘“The point envenomed, too” 
is a wonderful instance—the impacted 
weight borne by that small word ‘“‘too.” 
Or such lifting of common remark as 
Eliot’s in Cortolan: ‘Please, will you 
Give us a light?” Or the language fum- 


Credo and Poems 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


Aria Major 


As music well remembered in the mind— 


bling at once at brain and heart 
throughout Thomas Hardy's poetry. 
These are various samples of the ways 
of poetry that now most interest me. In 
addition I can say—though with no cer- 
tainty of what significance it may have 
—that when I was very young, poems 
usually started with a beguiling phrase 
or line, and that now they usually start 
as bare idea, and the search for their 
language is a much more conscious 
process. I doubt if any poet ever wholly 
knows his own style any more than one 
accurately hears one’s own voice; and 
by his mid-thirties—it is my experience 
—he just hopes that style is evolving. 
He perceives, or believes, that he no 
longer sounds much like any other poet. 
He wonders if it is poetry at all that he 
now writes. His opinion varies. But he 


hopes. 


The aria major spiralling secret dusk— 
Yet falters on the insufficient voice: 


So speak not this, speak not this love. 


Wing after wing the fans of evening open 
Arching across the sky till massed they stretch 


Silent the perfoliated night: 


So speak not this, speak not this love. 


Wherever underneath midnight you lie, 
No longer near enough for me to keep 


And soon no longer small enough to hold: 


This love, this love, this love I cannot speak. 


Definition 


This habit of avoiding unpleasantness: it avoids 
Poetry, it avoids love; which is to say it brings 
Dissimilarities together without revelation; 

It is a sodomy; it chooses, in the long run, war. 


It bears both a lily and a gun; an idiot, it 

Crazes all conversation in its neighborhood and falsifies 
The air we breathe. Indeed, it is against air. It distrusts 
The sun. To worship death, to endure itself, it invents God. 


Three American Women and a German Bayonet 


Outweighing all, heavy out of the souvenir bundle 
The German bayonet: grooved steel socketed in its worn wood handle, 
Its detached and threatening silence. 
Its gun-body lost, the great knife wrested to a personal particular violence— 
Now bared shamelessly for what it is, here exposed on the 
American kitchen table and circled with the wreath 
Of his three women, the hard tool of death. 


And while Mary his mother says “I do not like it. Put it down” 

Mary the young sister, her eyes gleaming and round, 

Giddily giggles as, the awkward toy in her left hand, 

She makes impertinent pushes toward his wife who stands 

Tolerant of child’s play, waiting for her to be done. 

His mother says “I wish he had not got it. It is wicked-looking. I tell you: Put it 
down!” 

His wife says “All right Mary: let me have it—it is mine.” 

Saucily pouting, primly frowning 

The sister clangs bayonet on table, walks out 

And her mother follows. 


Like a live thing in not-to-be-trusted stillness, 

Like a kind of engine so foreign and self-possessed 

As to chill her momently between worship and terror 

It lies there waiting alone in the room with her, 

Oddly familiar without ever losing strangeness. 

Slowly she moves along it a tentative finger 

As though to measure and remember its massive, potent length: 

Death-deep, tall as life, 

For here prized from the enemy, wrenched away captive, his dangerous escape and 
hers. 

Mary his wife 

Lifts it heavy and wonderful in her hands and with triumphant tenderness. 
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The Ivory Bed 


The treading pigeon arcs his wings 

As though his love were sped with flight, 
And muscular with morning flings 

The slated sunrise out of night. 


Below him in the public square 
The sailor, soldier, and marine 
Get up and go away to war 

From copulation on the Green. 


Strange girls get up and go away. 
In grass beneath the General— 
Immortal bronze assured on clay— 


Death’s flat and rubber fingers fall. 


That generation drains to grass 
Without the twenty years’ delay 
In which to learn for what it was. 
So peace begins the winsome day. 


A and B and the Mirror 


You there—I here—triangled with the mirror 
So it is just your face I see, you mine. 
Neither turns to the other, nearer. It is clearer 
This way, and at once your eyes begin to shine 


And you smile, and I, in quick understood sign 
That this is somehow funny and somehow charming 
At first for a moment alarming, then disarming 
Not least because it happened without design. 


Neither of us speaks—as though this were a magic 
Occurrence in whose accustomed logic this un- 
Accustomed transference had been done: 

Travel has winked and desert plunged pelagic, 


And above all we are alone together, 

By our shared depth of common light seen clear 

Till we laugh for terror, turn and wonder whether 
To dare strength to do it again: I there, you here. 
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Transfused 


Soldier, drink my blood. Let in, mine may 
Move in your heart and out and into it, 
Plug the gored wound for good, bring back 
The color of your eyes, till your hands hold. 
Strange, like a sort of son, a new 

Way for poetry, an anonymous compact, 

A speechlessness, a tithe too small, a 
Minor miracle. At least, direct, given. 


My unknown soldier. And if you should die 
Despite me, and this trickle of me drain down 
Into the drying ground—we both beaten— 
Brother, shall I die less, you live more? 

Or is it the other way? Or can we say 

No longer which is which man ?—Victory. 

Yet stand, is the preference of my blood, 

Though not to promise fairer, braver, stronger. 


Thus lain in leisure I go forth to war, 
And from this antiseptic cot may move 

My hand upon the heaven-throttling plane, 
Crawl in the sandy marshes, eat earth. 
Thus do I kill, that would not? Does even 
The healing drop fatten the wine of venom? 
Then so we now all drink it—drink it all. 
Soldier, drink my blood to rise and live. 


To Genealogists Frequently Childless 


Hello in there, ghost-runners, haunters of town halls, 

Picnickers among gravestones, lifters of lichen, 

Fondlers of dates, census-takers of the dead, 

Midwives of old parturition, filers of cards! Hello! 

How many leaves have you pinned today on the tree 

And how green are they? O, and mayflowers, too! 

I came to ask you how do you know how far back you want to go 
As long as you can’t go all the way? 


But I have disturbed you at your devotions, broken 

The Historical Society’s hush of Sabbath sun 

Where after all for no worse reason than to find 

How you got there, you raise from the dust the necromantic plant. 
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You know as well as I, yelling in at the window, 

That all the doors are locked and the clock ticks too loud 
And it was in younger springs John first married Abigail 
And begot and begot and begot, and later Sarah. 


Gert Swasey 


Have you ever asked yourselves—ladies, ladies—what it must have been like 
To have been Gert Swasey? 

To have had a rich father, 

To run away from home 

To be a circus queen, and 

To come back a charlady? 

To come home and be old? 

Dirty and old? 


Few of you now can remember Gert Swasey 

When she was young—when she was young: 

What was it like do you suppose 

To drive through town as though you thumbed your nose, 
Your red hair flying, and beautiful clothes? 

What was it like to want to do that 

Seventy years ago—ladies, ladies? 

Gert was a wild one, and when she wanted 

She'd drive a pair of horses like a witch enchanted. 
She’d drive them down from Mount Washington 

As though she were fired out of a cannon; 

And all the way along Merrimac, 

Up Main, through Summer Street, down Mill and back 
Till she charged up the driveway of her father’s mansion, 
Twice around where the iron stag stared, 

Then as fast to the coach-house as she dared 

Which was twice as fast as anyone dared; 

The horses snorting and all in lather, 

But there was nothing Gert would rather 

Than set the whole downtown awhirl 

Gasping at that Swasey girl. 


I wonder how it was to be that Swasey girl 
Not a Sanders nor a Dow nor a Saltonstall, 
But new-rich Irish with no family at all 
Save a sporting father who kept a stable. 

It must have been both mad and sweet 

To thunder through leaf-filled Summer Street 
Disturbing the ladies at the tea table, 
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Disturbing the ladies in the summer house, 
And all along Merrimac’s shops and factories 
The men’s quick faces. 


Then to run away—to run far away 

To ride in a circus— 

The colored wheels 

The tights and spangles 

The lights, the crowd 

The wonderful horses 

The plumed, proud, wonderful white horses, 
The tremendous music. 

To travel like a gypsy 

To dress like a queen 

To see all the world that she’d never seen 
That was never the world where she had been. 
Not a Dow nor a Sanders nor a Saltonstall 
Unless they paid to get in. 

And then 

After thirty-five years to come home again. 


Have you ever asked yourselves what it must have been like 
To be the old charlady at the B. & M. railroad station? 
To clean the toilets 

To mop the floors 

To be greasy and grey 

To be poor and alone 

To be Gert Swasey? 

Then there is a way—easy to learn— 

Of talking to yourself, 

Answering yourself, 

When there is no one else 

Wherever you are. 

There are many stray cats, a dozen—fifty— 

That will stay in your house 

If you will feed them, 

Lock them in to keep them safe, 

Whose yowling someday wakes the neighborhood 

But, at last, not you. 


Have you ever asked yourselves what it must have been like 
To have been Gert Swasey? 

To be a rich young nobody with red restless hair? 

To run away from home 

To be a circus queen, and 

To come back, 

And to be old, and to be dirty, and to be dead— 

O, ladies, ladies. 


Signor Sacco 


SYLVAN KARCHMER 


Vanzetti, which, back in the Twen- 
] was never completely familiar with 

the celebrated case of Sacco and 
ties, had created an international furor. 
Though I had read someplace that Sac- 
co’s body had been returned for burial 
to his native village in Italy, the fact 
had slipped from my mind, when, in 
the fall of 1944, I found myself sta- 
tioned in the village of Torremaggiore, 
with the headquarters squadron of a 
XV Air Force Fighter unit. 

Torremaggiore was not one of those 
places that occupy prominent space in 
guide books. Like many other Italian 
villages, it was perched on top of a hill 
and looked across the plains north of 
Foggia to Monte Gargano, which jutted 
out over the Adriatic. It was a drab, 
dirty little town, its houses for the most 
part shabby stone structures. One Sun- 
day afternoon, for want of something 
more entertaining to do, I went to the 
cemetery to photograph the mauso- 
leums, which I had often seen while 
passing the main gateway. Most of 
them were tombs of the Sangro family, 
an old clan, which had lived in the lo- 
cality for generations. The tombs were 
built over a period of the past five hun- 
dred years; some were Byzantine in de- 
sign, others Gothic. In beauty they far 
surpassed anything in town. 

The caretaker, who was showing me 
around the grounds, spoke with a 
strong, local dialect, and I had difficulty 
following his rambling chatter. After 
he had exhausted all the spectacular 
sights of the cemetery, he led me to a 
plain rock wall. Here were buried the 


numerous poor of the village, who 
could afford nothing better. He stopped, 
hunting for an inscription. “Ah,” he 
sighed at length. “But see, Sergente.” 
The inscription was a single line: 

“Nicola Sacco,” it read, “1890-1926.” 

Caso celebrita in America,” he said. 
“Fratello casa in Torremaggiore.” 

Later that afternoon I returned to 
town, past the Scuole Elementari, which 
we had taken over for our headquar- 
ters, and following the caretaker’s di- 
rections, came through the Piazza Mu- 
nicipio and down Via Marconi. Our 
general, who commanded the Fighter 
Wing, lived in a pretentious red-brick 
house, with a Romanesque facade. Next 
door was a one story building. The 
name on the bronze door plate read 
Ferdinando Sacco. 

It amused me to think, as I tapped 
lightly on the door, that our general’s 
neighbor was the brother of a famous 
anarchist. Getting no response, I opened 
the door cautiously. A tall, wiry man, 
with a gaunt, tragic face greeted me 
dourly. “Scusare,” I said in my best Ital- 
ian. “But I desire conversation with 
Signor Sacco.” 

In good English he replied, promptly. 
“I have no vino for American soldiers. 
Good day, sir.” 

True enough, I had not noticed, it 
was a wine shop. No doubt the GI’s in 
their quest for good wine had already 
annoyed him considerably. ‘But I do 
not wish wine,” I replied, grateful that 
he spoke English. “In my country the 
case of your unfortunate brother 
aroused much indignation. Even to this 
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day many people still believe in his 
innocence. I was only a small boy—.” 
Suddenly, from the way his eyes took 
me in, I realized I was saying the wrong 
thing. They were small eyes, forbidding 
in appearance. They appraised me 
swiftly, sagely . . . and I lapsed into 
silence, as I heard him speak sharply 
to a little girl who had come into the 
room, whimpering for chewing gum. 
Then he strode over to the door and 
held it open for me. “You must excuse 
me,” he said simply. “But I have no 
wine to sell. Grapes have not been 
plentiful this season. Good day, sir.” 
Before I knew what had happened, I 
was ushered outside . .. When I turned 
around, he was standing in the door- 
way, one hand resting on the ledge. He 
was watching me intently. 

The next chance I had I went by the 
Town Major’s office in the Piazzo Mu- 
nicipio to find out what I could about 
Sacco. Technically, the village was 
under the military jurisdiction of the 
English Eighth Army, and the Town 
Major, though an American officer, 
served under the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, whose offices were in the 
nearby town of San Severo. Sgt. Max- 
well, who worked in the Town Major's 
office, and I were friends. 

“Sacco?” he said. “Sure, we know 
all about him. Mussolini’s boys had him 
in the local jail—foul place—for what 
they called in that dossier we found on 
him in the file ‘activities inimical to the 
serenity of the state.’ When the English 
liberated the town last fall, everybody 
just naturally assumed the old Fascist 
mayor would get sacked and Sacco 
would take over. But the English were 
not playing that kind of ball. They were 
more interested in keeping law and jus- 
tice, as they expressed it, than in right- 
ing any old wrongs. Besides, Sacco had 
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some potent enemies around the weal- 
thy farmers in the town. Anyway, 
they've still got the old Fascist joker in 
office. These ginny politics!” 

I did not see Sacco again for several 
weeks. Then one morning Maxwell and 
I, on our way to the Red Cross, passed 
a crowd gathered near the grain pits, 
These pits were public cellars, in which 
farmers of the surrounding countryside 
stored their grain, holding it for a more 
favorable price. 

The men in the crowd were poorly 
dressed, and though it was cold, none 
wore topcoats. I recognized Sacco im- 
mediately. Bareheaded, his grey locks 
falling over his forehead, he stood on a 
stone block, towering over his listeners. 
He was speaking with great passion. 
I could not but admire his fierce, grace- 
ful gestures. One of the men tugged 
at his coat. “Attenzione, Americano,” 
he whispered. Sacco lowered his voice, 
while the others broke into harmless 
chatter. We passed them and I made a 
point of nodding gravely to him. 

“See,” said Maxwell. “Your friend’s 
stirring up things, as usual. He'll prob- 
ably be in the office tomorrow with an- 
other petition. Always bellyaching 
about one damned thing or another. 
Know what we do with him. We just 
refer him to San Severo. Let the English 
turn him down.” 

That evening I stuffed my pockets 
with candy and walked down Via Mar- 
coni to the wineshop. The general’s car 
was waiting by the curb. I crossed the 
street as he came through the doorway. 
His eye swept the street with an im- 
perious glance, looking for soldiers out 
of proper uniform. Our eyes met. I 
threw him a prompt highball. That 
seemed to relax him a little. He re- 
turned the salute and stepped into his 
car. I noticed Sacco was watching the 


scene, without, it seemed to me, trying 
to conceal the sneer on his face. 

It was near twilight and down the 
street beyond the valley I could see 
Monte Gargano, partially hidden in the 
evening clouds. “Good evening,” I 
called. Sacco nodded glumly. “The view 
of the mountain is restful to the eyes,” 
[ said. 

“Perhaps,” he replied, scrutinizing 
me closely. I remembered what Max- 
well had told me about the years in 
prison and I thought that explained the 
drawn, pained look on his face. “There 
are many people out tonight,” I contin- 
ued, in a conversational tone of voice. 

“It is a small village,” he said. “Your 
officials have taken our only teatro.” 
But his words did not seem reproachful. 

“I am sorry,” I said. He merely 
shrugged. Just then the little girl ran 
out the front door and rubbed her 
head against his leg. He spoke to her 
tenderly, in Italian. She looked at me 
and smiled coyly. I took a chocolate bar 
out of my pocket. Her face got red and 
she gave a little whimper of delight; 
then she turned questioningly to him. 
“Your granddaughter?” I asked. He 
did not reply but shook his head dis- 
approvingly to her. She commenced to 
cry softly. “I would like very much for 
her to have this,” I said. 

His voice was gruff. “I have no wine 
to sell you. I can give nothing in re- 
turn. Not even its value in lira.” 

“Nothing is wanted in return,” I re- 
plied, a little crossly. ‘““You will please 
permit her to take the candy. It would 
give me pleasure.” He touched her head 
and she came forward. “Grazie,” she 
smiled through her tears. She was a 
lovely little child, her face and arms 
brown from the Italian sunshine. 
“Chewing gum?” I asked. She looked 
at her grandfather before she reached 
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out. He made a gesture with his shoul- 
ders again. 

Soon a crowd of lively, hungry little 
tots gathered around, all begging for 
“ciccolata”. My pockets were rapidly 
emptied. “‘Finito,” I cried. “It is gone.” 
But they would not believe me. They 
hung to my clothes; they dug into my 
pockets; their dirty little hands pulled 
my trouser legs. I shook my head over 
and over. “I’m sorry,” I said, speaking 
to him. “I have nothing else for them.” 

After we shooed them away, he said 
quietly, “You did not mock at them, 
the little beggars. You did not use evil 
language when you spoke to them, in 
the manner of your countrymen! Per- 
haps, you are of Italian family?” 

I smiled. “No, signor, unfortunate- 

ly.” 
“Some of them,” he said—and his 
eyes wandered down the street, where 
the children now played in the giant 
shadow of the mountain—‘have not 
tasted a sweetness in all their young 
years. Their caramellas bought guns 
and airplanes.” His words were bitter 
now. “The little beggars,” he went on, 
but there was sudden tenderness in his 
gruff voice, “how little it was of their 
own making.” 

After awhile he invited me inside, 
apologizing for his previous uncivility. 
“In this land we have felt too long the 
hard hand of the oppressor. We have 
become suspicious even of those who 
wish us well. The first day you came 
into the shop I thought perhaps you 
were of the American Army police and 
that you wished to report on me. I am 
not liked by your authorities,” he said, 
grimly. 

I shook my head. “How little you 
know us in the army,” I said. ““Why, the 
general himself has not the slightest 
inkling who lives next door to him, nor 
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does he care.” And then tactlessly I 
started to speak of his brother. ‘Yes, 
yes,” he nodded hurriedly. “But now 
I shall give you some wine. The Ger- 
mans, like your compatriots, too, liked 
our good wine; they left us very 
meme... 


II 


So commenced our friendship. It was 
to last through the winter and into the 
spring, when I left the village for an- 
other assignment. I spent many long 
evenings with his family sitting around 
a small charcoal brazier. While the 
women knitted and gossipped among 
themselves, he and I played chess, or 
for the most part he talked. It was a 
savagely cold winter. Sacco said that in 
twenty-five years there had not been so 
much cold and suffering. “You have 
seen the grain pits,” he said, “where 
the rich farmers hold their grain—and 
you have also seen our little children 
as they fight in your refuse pails for— 
what do you say ?—left-overs. We shall 
have a difficult time,’ he murmured. 

I was up in Rimini on temporary 
duty for a few weeks. When I returned, 
I stopped in to see Maxwell. “Guess 
what?” he greeted me. “Sacco’s the 
podesta now. Surprise for our English 
friends—and the farmers. Hot politics 
around here. These jokers don’t pull 
any punches.” 

That night I hurried over to con- 
gratulate Sacco. He was holding a meet- 
ing in the little room behind his shop. 
I could see his lean, spare figure under 
the feeble light. He was talking spirit- 
edly. Then he spied me through the 
curtain and came out. “You must excuse 
me,” he explained. “It is not a good 
night for your visit.” 

I told him I had come only to offer 
my good wishes. “I am glad you got 
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your due.” 

He looked at me quizzically. ‘‘Due?” 
he repeated. 

“That you have been repaid for the 
evil years, the time you spent in prison,” 
I explained. 

He pressed my hand. “Perhaps. That 
must yet be seen. But tonight grave de- 
cisions are to be made.” His voice 
dropped to a whisper and he stared at 
the curtain. I could hear the angry 
voices loud in dispute. “My duty is to 
procure more food for the poor. To- 
morrow I must journey to San Severo, 
to talk to the English Maggiore. Au- 
thority is wanted to compel the farmers 
to sell their grain.” 

“They will not sell?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Ah,” he sighed. “They wish to sell 
—but not for the legal price.” His voice 
dropped even lower. “It is the black- 
market prices they desire. And these 
prices people in the village cannot pay.” 

“But the English, who control the 
ration—they do not know this condi- 
tion?” I asked. 

“It is not for me to say,” he replied, 
thoughtfully. ‘Please, let us speak of 
this no more.” Then he put his hand 
on my shoulder. “It is possible one of 
your friends will be traveling tomorrow 
to San Severo. Perhaps one could obtain 
a ride with him.” He looked at me 
anxiously. I said, “Do not let this worry 
you. I shall drive you myself.” He 
seemed relieved, for it was practically 
impossible for a civilian—unless he had 
GI transportation—to travel on the 
highway. 

The next day I took the afternoon 
off. I persuaded the motor pool dis- 
patcher, who happened to be a fellow- 
Texan, to let me have a jeep. I drove 
Sacco into San Severo. The English 
headquarters were in the Town Hall. I 
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fooled around at the Red Cross all aft- 
ernoon. At five he was waiting for me. 

“Hello,” I called to him gaily. “Any 
luck?” But there was no need to ask. 
He gave me a sharp, bitter look. I did 
not say anything else, but took his arm 
and helped him climb into the jeep. 

After he was seated I drove down the 
street to the highway intersection, and, 
while I waited for the MP to allow me 
to make a left turn, a little boy—clad in 
rags, with a swollen belly and fever- 
colored eyes—came up to us. “Ameri- 
cano caramella,” he jibbered. His voice 
was weak and sickly. Sacco pointed his 
finger at the child mutely and a sigh 
of pain went through his whole body. 
This is what it meant to him going 
back to the village empty-handed. 

He looked so haggard, I wanted to 
cheer him up, but words did not come 
easily. “Look at Gargano,” I said, 
merely to make conversation. “She is all 
smoke and clouds this evening, but even 
in that terrible dress she is beautiful.” 

“Ah but sinister,” he muttered, glanc- 
ing up. 

When we drove up Via Marconi, 
people came out of their houses and 
waved to us. I pulled up in the Piazza 
Municipio and stopped the jeep. A 
crowd formed quickly. It was almost 
dark when Sacco climbed slowly out 
of the vehicle—that terrible message of 
despair and defeat stamped on his grey 
face. I shall never forget the silence in 
the square. This was the land of grand 
opera, elaborate emotions, voluble tears. 
If they had shouted, pulled their hair, 
shook their fists, I would have under- 
stood. . . . But they stood there: the 
hollow-cheeked laborers, their women, 
their children. . . . they watched Sacco 
get out of the jeep and their faces were 
stony and expressionless. 

For a long time the chimes from the 


Chiesa della Fontana were the only 
sounds in the piazza. Then the GI's, 
singly and in groups, strolled by, on 
their way to the early show at the 
Teatro. They were talking loud, laugh- 
ing, chewing gum; they threw their 
half-smoked cigarette butts on the 
stones of the piazza. “Dove andare, 
signorinas?” they called out to the little 
girls in the crowd. 

That night after dark I went to see 
Sacco. I had a C-ration box full of 
things for him to distribute. The gen- 
eral’s casa was all lighted up. Jeeps and 
staff cars were parked on both sides of 
the street. An orchestra was playing. 
I recognized the tune: it was the Num- 
ber One Tune of the MTO Hit Parade: 


What a beautiful tho’t I’ve been think- 
ing 


Concerning the Great Speckled Bird 


She is spreading her wings for a journey 
She is going to take by and by... 


On the front balcony of the general's 
house a major, dressed in a fawn-col- 
ored coat, was dropping little sugar 
squares—the kind we'd get in C-rations 
—to a crowd of boys and girls. “Hey, 
bambinos,”’ he called. ‘Hi, soldier, 
zucchero?”’ he yelled to me. He was 
very tight. 

Sacco was sitting alone in the dark- 
ened room. I said, “This dejection 
serves no good. It is possible you can 
have other plans? The English surely 
will listen to reason. They too are 
human.” 

He spoke with judicious calm. “One 
should not judge them too harshly. 
They are our conquerors; they do not 
understand our problems. Our leaders 
would not have been kind to them.” 
He was silent for a long time. I could 
hear the orchestra from next door: 


ere 
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When He cometh descending from 
Heaven, 
On a cloud as He writes in His word, 
I will joyfully rise up to meet Him, 
On the wings of the Great Speckled 
Bird. 


It was a hill-billy song and the ten- 
or’s voice rose shrill and thin above the 
music. I was wondering if Sacco were 
trying to comprehend the words. But 
his thoughts were elsewhere. “One can 
have no other plans,” he said. “In this 
village people will not have enough to 
eat. Among the young there will be 
evil diseases and much misery . . . such 
as we have not felt for many years. 
Yesterday—” Then he stopped. “But 
what is the good to tell you these 
things?” 

I prodded him gently. ““What—yes- 
terday?” I demanded. 

“I am told yesterday a worker named 
Nicola Pasovino was struck by the elec- 
tric tram; one leg was sorely injured. 
At your army hospital he was refused 
treatment because it was not Wednes- 
day. Only on Wednesday are civilians 
given treatment.” 

He lapsed into silence and we lis- 
tened to the music. “Sacco,” I said, “‘it 
is easy to see what thoughts are in you. 
Why should there be delightful music 
when little children in the village are 
starving. I am ashamed for the music. 
It is not because they are cruel; it is 
only that they do not know.” He raised 
his face in the darkness. ‘‘It is possible 
they do not know?” he asked. In his 
voice was the same kind of sneer I had 
seen on his face that evening I saluted 
the general. 

Ill 

Then I was gone again, on temporary 
duty, during the next three weeks, when 
the food situation in the section of Italy 


under Allied Control worsened. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself ordered that the 
daily ration of the Italian natives be in- 
creased and that workers employed in 
our military installations be given a 
noon day meal. It consisted only of soup 
and bread; but for thousands of them 
it was the only “substantial” meal they 
ate during the day. 

When I returned to Torremaggiore, 
Maxwell told me Sacco was no longer 
mayor. I went to see him that night. 
It would be my last visit, because I was 
being permanently transferred to Fano. 
“It is too soon,” he explained. ‘The 
people themselves were not prepared. 
We have had many enemies; false lead- 
ers and stern victors, but the winter it- 
self was our most terrible foe. In the 
spring one will have a chance to live 
again.” 

He brought out prewar wine and we 
sat and talked long after the curfew 
had sounded for me to return to camp. 
For the first time he mentioned his 
brother; he told me how they had 
played as boys in the vineyards of his 
father’s farm. He remembered the day 
Nicola left Torremaggiore for America. 
“He was wearing a new suit. Only 
eighteen years. The mountain was beau- 
tifully clear that day—and my brother 
looked handsome in his new clothes. He 
had much muscle on him. Unlike me, 
he was short but very strong. It was a 
beautiful strength. . . . In America he 
wrote us his first job was carrying water 
for a construction—what do you call 
them in America ?—contractor. In Mas- 
sachusetts—Milford, the place was 
called. I have still his letter.” 

He spoke briefly of that other day 
when the box came back, to be sealed 
in the wall. “They would allow no pa- 
rades, no speeches. But who wished for 
these things? The people themselves 
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knew. My brother’s friend—the other 
one—had written words which I still 
remember. He said never in his full life 
could he hope to do such work for toler- 
ance, justice, for man’s understanding 
of man, as he had done by an acci- 
dent.” 

Sacco took a deep breath. ‘Yet it was 
all in vain. When I looked at Monte 
Gargano from my cell, then I realized 
it was for naught. The mountain re- 
mains the same; but man fights bravely 
for a time, then understands, it is for 
nothing. . . .” I wanted the guile to 
answer him with soft words but none 
came. 

“You will not return?” he asked me, 
when I got ready to leave the shop that 
night. “Of course,” I said. “It will be 
easy for me to catch a plane ride back 
for a visit. I shall come often.” 

“Perhaps,” he murmured. “Let us 
hope that sometimes you will think of 
us. 

In the morning, before six, I loaded 
my things on the weapons carrier that 


was taking me to the airport. Reveille 
hadn’t sounded. The village itself was 
still sleeping. We drove past the Scuole, 
through the Piazza, down Via Marconi. 
Gargano, purple in the early morning 
mists, faced us. She looked virile, yet 
mysterious and withdrawn to herself. 
. . . Suddenly I saw Sacco and the 
little girl waiting in front of the shop. 
We pulled up to the curb and I jumped 
down. 

‘Non parte, non parte,” cried the 
girl. I kissed her little brown cheeks. 
Sacco shook my hand gravely. ‘‘As you 
say in America—best of all good things 
. .. but it is said better, good luck, no?” 

I was so far from home and those 
who mattered to me; why did it come 
hard to say goodbye to these strangers! 
. . - I could see his tall, proud form 
standing in the middle of the street long 
after we rounded the curve, making 
straight for Gargano. And when I could 
no longer see him, I could still hear his 
words ringing in my ears: “Buona for- 
tuna... good luck...” 


The Wreck 


HERBERT CAHOON 


On the cold beach 
Sea dollars 
And broken dories 


The rock of a hull 
And ghost sail 
On the icy flat 


Long ropes ashore 
Rigid and slow 

Against the fresh bread 
Of morning. 


Not Far From Munich 


GEORGE SIDNEY BUSH 


HE sky over Prague was slight- 

ly overcast in the morning but 

then it cleared and it was a 

brilliant day. We had gotten up very 

early after little sleep. We knew that 

this was the crisis and the end of every- 

thing we had built for us. But the sun 

was shining and it looked like a lazy 
day. 

Every one of us at the cafe the night 
before had understood it. There it was 
and we sat there, not really knowing 
what to say, just guessing and trying 
hard to believe some hearsay that 
seemed good to us. They closed up the 
_ place very early in the evening and it 
was just as well. I went home up to my 
rooms and I stepped into the room 
where the boy slept. His nurse was sit- 
ting by the bed and she was crying. I 
told her that we would not need her 


any more and paid her. She cried and 
kissed the boy on the forehead, but he 
did not waken. He was very young. I 
shook her hand. 
“Thank you, Bozena,” I said. “I am 
sorry it had to end this way.” 
“Everything is ended,” she said. 


“You will leave with Pavlo?” She 
looked over to the bed. “I love him so.” 

“I hope to leave,” I said, “but there 
are no plans yet. It is very fortunate 
that my wife went to Paris. So at least 
one of us is safe.” 

“I can take care of Pavlo if anything 
should happen.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “You are going 
back to your mother in Usobi?” 

“Yes. I think the country will be the 
best place. To be in the city will be no 


good. You will send Pavlo there if it is 
necessary ?” 

“I shall. I promise you that you shall 
have him but I hope that it will not be 
necessary.’ 

‘You must leave,” she said, ‘soon, 
before it is too late.” 

“I cannot leave tonight; there are no 


* trains.” 


“No,” she said and she had a very 
kind and sad voice, “there are no trains. 
Everything is ended.” 

I stood there feeling useless to her 
and to myself. There was nothing | 
could say. 

“Good bye,” she said. She went over 
to the bed and kissed Pavlo again. He 
wrinkled his forehead and turned over 
but he slept. She cried and went away. 

I gave Pavlo a book from my library 
next morning which he loved. I had 
never given it to him before because it 
was a very valuable book. Sundays we 
sometimes looked at it together. It was 
a big book and there were beautiful 
photographs and paintings in it. I told 
him that it was his now and that he 
could have it and look at it all day. I 
told him not to go out and promised to 
be back in a few hours. 

There were many people on the 
Street, standing in bunches in front of 
radio stores and listening to the latest 
news bulletins. I went over to Carel’s 
restaurant. I called Dr. Jan Resnick 
from there and he said I should come 
up and he would try to do everything 
he could for me. I had a drink with 
Carel before I left. 

“We say we are sorry when some- 


thing happens to somebody else,” he 
said. “We say we are sorry, but are we 
sorry? We are not sorry. No we are 
not. It is different when something 
happens to us. But when something 
happens to somebody else then we say 
we are so sorry. That is what is so 
wrong, you see?” 

“Yes,” I said to him, “I see it very 
well indeed.” 

“Good luck to you, my friend,” he 
said, “I shall not forget you.” 

When I left Carel’s I felt nothing 
because it was too much. I took a taxi 
but up on the Hradcin I paid the taxi 
and walked the rest of the way along 
the allée. It was a beautiful day and it 
was much easier to forget everything 
under the chestnut trees. 

Dr. Resnick opened the door for me 
himself. He did not say anything and 
only shook my hand. His eyes were wet 
and there were tears on his cheeks. Dr. 
Resnick was crying. It was quite shock- 
ing to see a man like him crying. It is 
always shocking to see a man crying, 
and especially a man like him. But I 
could understand it and if what had 
happened to my world would not have 
been too much for me I would have 
cried too. But it had been too much for 
me and so I only understood. 

“Sit down, please,” he said and his 
voice was hoarse. “It is embarrassing 
but I think you understand.” 

“T understand,” I said. ‘I understand 
it very well. I wish I could have the 
relief of crying.” 

“It does not do any good to cry,” he 
said, “but I cannot help it.” 

“I know,” I said. “Do not feel bad 
about it. I understand.” 

“I know you understand.” 

“What is the latest,”’ I asked him. 

“It is all over. The people will not 
believe it and I don’t believe it myself. 
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But it really is all over. There will be 
some pretense yet on the streets but it 
really is all over.” 

“It is terrible. Who would have be- 
lieved it?” 

Dr. Resnick shook his head. “I can- 
not believe it,” he said. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I do not know,” he said, “but it 
seems that I shall have to stay and see 
it through.” 

“Do you think it is worth it?” 

“I do not think about it any more,” 
he answered, ‘“‘but it is what I feel and 
that is what is important to me. There 
are too many people who think and not 
enough who feel. People think too 
much, you know. And then what oc- 
curs? Then we have treachery. Yes, then 
we have treachery. Then one can say 
that the thought has successfully been 
put into action. That is the curse of the 
new age.” 

“Don’t lose your faith,” I said. 

“I do not want to lose it but it is 
hard. There are so many people that I 
believed in so much. And now it is all 
over and it is even hard sometimes to 
believe in oneself.” 

“Don’t lose your faith,” I said. “It is 
all over, but we still have dignity.” 

“That is our only compensation,” he 
said. 

“It is good that we have it.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

We did not say anything for a few 
minutes and I looked at the man. He 
was a medium tall man who used to 
look very young in spite of his age. 
But he did not look young anymore. 
His youth was dying with his country. 
And inside of me I was dead too, and 
I felt nothing but emptiness. When he 
had been young and our country had 
been new, there were plans for a great 
future and we would not have believed 
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that the end was to come the way it had 
come, and we did not believe that there 
would ever be an end. We would not 
have believed it, then, after the Great 
War. 

“You must leave,” he said, “that is 
clear.” 

“How?” 

“By plane.” 

“But how? I am a man and men are 
not allowed to leave the country.” 

“I have arranged it,” he said. “Do 
not worry about it. It has all been ar- 
ranged. I have seats and the passports 
for you and your boy.” He handed me 
a few papers that lay on his desk and I 
took them and looked at them. I did 
not believe him. ‘““That does not seem 
possible,” I said. “I shall be able to go 
on with my work then?” But it did not 
seem to me then that I should ever be 
able to work again. 

“You are taking the afternoon plane 
to Brussels. It has all been arranged.” 

“You are a very good friend,” I said 
and I put the papers into my side 

et. 

“It is not hard to be a good friend 
to you.” 

“Thank you for everything. I do not 
know how to thank you.” 

“It is not necessary. It feels good to 
do something for someone you like. 
And it feels good to save one man, at 
least, when everything else around you 
is lost. You will not disappoint me, I 
know that. When you leave, the hopes 
of our country go with you. It is a grave 
responsibility. You carry the hopes of 
more than twenty years,” he said. 

“T shall do my very best.” 

“I know that and it really is for me 
that I should be grateful to you.” 

“That gives me great pride.” I felt 
the pride but it did not help me. 

“We have worked together for many 
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years,” he said. 

“Yes, it has been many years and we 
have worked hard and it was very satis- 
factory.” 

“It was most of the time. We were 
much closer when we started and then 
we grew apart,” he said. “Do you re- 
member when we went to school ?” 

“I remember. You know that.” 

“And when we fought.” 

“I remember it well,” I said. “It was 
always very good to be your friend.” 

I remembered when we were in that 
small town and we both had shrapnel 
in our legs. We had been charging up 
the*main street of the village from the 
cover of one doorway to the next toward 
a machine gun nest at the other end, 
we did not know where. And then the 
shell landed behind us in the street. It 
killed Pisek. He lay there, as I had 
seen so many others, his face down, the 
legs twisted and his arms spread. But 
it was different when Pisek was killed 
although we had no time to think 
about it then. 

We crawled into the shade of a shat- 
tered wall. A baby was crying some- 
where in the wrecked building. We 
could not see it and we were too weak 
to look for it. We lay there and after a 
few hours the baby stopped crying and 
when they came for us they had no time 
to look for the baby because the Ger- 
mans were attacking the village. 

“Later we had less time for each 
other,” he said. 

“Do you remember the Russian 
baby?” I asked. 

“Yes I remember. It was when Pisek 
was killed. We had no time for the 
Russian baby.” 

“There were a great many important 
things in our lives we had no time for,” 
I said. 

“Time is a peculiar thing.” 
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“It is,” I said. 

“Again it is time that is against us.” 

“It hurts that I shall never be able to 
see you again.” 

“It pains me also.” 

“It is the end of everything,” I said. 

“If all goes well it will not be the 
end for you and if it is not the end 
for you it is not really the end for us. 
You have a lot to do before this after- 
noon. Maybe you better go. And then 
there is also a great deal for me to do. 
So you better go. A lot is to be done 
yet,” he said. 

We both stood up and stepped to- 
ward each other. Then we embraced. 

“Adieu,” he said. “Adieu my friend.” 
“Good bye,” I said. “You have a 

= 

“Yes, I have.” He pointed over to 
the desk. “But there is a lot to be done 
yet,” he said. 

From the castle on the hill a stairway 
of white stone stretched down into the 
city. It was a stairway of many thou- 
sand steps and when we were young 
we used to play there, running up and 
down the steeply inclined path. We 
used to play until the guards chased 
us away. 

It was a brilliant day and the city 
below me was glistening in the laugh- 
ing sun. The emptiness inside of me 
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was breaking as I was walking down 
into the town. The sun was laughing 
and I was crying inside of me and every 
step of the thousand steps was a good- 
bye. 

Pavlo and I went to the airport in the 
afternoon. I was carrying the book. It 
was good that Lucy had taken my 
papers with her to Paris a few weeks 
ago. I would see her soon now and 
that, at least, would be good. 

The sun was still shining when we 
left Prague and the rain was pouring 
down when we arrived in Brussels. 
Pavlo had been very sick and he was 
still sick when the big plane landed. He 
was pale and he felt bad. He was 
very unhappy but he did not under- 
stand what had happened. Soon he 
would be in Paris with his mother and 
then everything would be all right. 

But when he stood there in the rain 
in front of the administration building 
of the airport he looked very sick. He 
was clutching his book as the Paris 
plane taxied up the runway to the pas- 
senger gate. The book was soaking wet 
but it really did not matter to us be- 
cause we felt so bad. The book was the 
Wonders of the World with many 
beautiful pictures and photographs of 
all the places where Pavlo wanted to 
go. It was a very good book. 


The Bouncing Ball 


STELLE ROSCOE 


sat at the window. The sun made 

golden the small face that rested 
in her cupped hands. Her eyes were 
wistful as she saw, as if through a shim- 
mering magic glass, the young boy who 
walked down the sidewalk whistling 
and bouncing a scarlet rubber ball. 

“Alma,” her mother called from the 
bedroom, “‘it’s almost time for Sunday 
School.” 

The voice was far away to Alma. It 
was faint as the dried lavender among 
her little-girl clothes in the small bu- 
reau. She dismissed her mother’s words 
as if they were birds who had flown 
swiftly by her almost unseen. Instead 
she watched the boy eagerly, her hands 
at the glass of the window as if that 
were all that separated them. The boy 
stood a moment, kicking his leg grace- 
fully over the bouncing ball. Then he 
kicked the other leg, almost an impro- 
vised ballet to his own whistled accom- 
paniment. 

Alma took her hands from the win- 
dow and clapped them together, chuck- 
ling. 

“Alma,” her mother’s voice was 
harsher, “you must get ready.” 

The boy was out of sight now and 
Alma dropped back in the easy chair 
and placed her outstretched hands be- 
tween her knees. She crushed her knees 
against the fragile hands until it hurt. 
When she looked at her hands there 
were white spots where her knees had 
pressed. 

She had first seen the boy about a 
week ago. Almost every morning he had 


|: was Sunday morning and Alma 


gone by the house, bouncing the ball 
and whistling. He was about fourteen 
and tanned and tall. Alma loved the 
way he walked and played with the 
ball. She loved the jaunty, free way the 
blue cap hung on the side of his head 
and the colored sport shirt opened 
deeply at the neck. 

“Alma!” her mother shouted. The 
young girl got slowly out of the chair, 
her fists clenched. She tiptoed to the 
full-length mirror and looked at her- 
self. A fierce expression filled her young 
smooth face as if a mask had been sud- 
denly pressed sharply on it. 

She turned half-way and bit her lip 
at the sight of the horribly short skirt, 
the cotton stockings and the silly patent- 
leather shoes. 

Her mother came into the room, 
trailing a heavy scent. She wrapped the 
negligee tightly around her and called 
to Alma. 

“What's the matter?” 

Alma turned, startled. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

“Are you ill?” 

“No,” Alma said. Her voice was crisp 
and without affection. 

“Come here, dear.” 

Alma walked slowly toward her 
mother, her fists clenched behind her 
back. She hesitated just out of reach of 
her mother’s outstretched arms. An in- 
voluntary lump came into Alma’s 
throat and she swallowed hard and then 
coughed. 

“Are you sure you're well. What 
have you been eating?” 

“I'm all right,” Alma insisted. 


THE BOUNCING BALL 


She stepped forward, raising her chin 
up ever so slightly, a hard line formed 
by her smooth mouth. 

She felt her mother’s large soft arms 
around her and the heavy scent of the 
perfume came around her enervatingly 
like an overheated room on a warm 
autumn day. 

Far away she could hear the boy’s 
faint whistle. He would be coming by 
soon. She started to work herself out 
of her mother’s arms but she was caught 
as if by a strong, a possessive vise. 

“Don’t you like me to hug you, 
dear?” her mother said in a silken tone. 

“Of course,” Alma said hastily. She 
noticed her mother’s lipstick was not 
quite straight. It made her look as if 
she was snarling although there was 
really no expression at all on her bland, 
round face. 

“Your lipstick’s crooked,” Alma said 
sharply. 

Her mother frowned. “You mustn’t 
make personal comments about grown- 
ups. 

em grown-up,” Alma said angrily. 

“Some day you will be, dear,” her 
mother said gently, caressing the back 
of her daughter’s head as if she were 
an angry, impulsive cat. 

“I’m grown-up now,” Alma shouted. 
“Let me go!” 

Her mother clung almost hysterically 
to her only child. Alma tried to wrest 
away but her mother held on, purring: 

“Don’t hurt mummy, darling. You’re 
mother’s girl, aren’t you?” 

Alma was grimly silent. 

“Aren’t you?” her mother repeated 
desperately. 

Alma said nothing. She was listening 
for the sound of the whistle. 

“Alma . . . what would your father 
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think if he were alive and saw you 
treating mummy like this? Even when 
you were a teeny-weeny little girl you 
always said you were mother’s girl. Has 
mother done something to upset you? 
Has mother changed?” 

Alma bit hard on her lip and tears 
came in her eyes. No, her mother had 
not changed. Her mother had been the 
same always. It was Alma who had 
changed. It was the way a street is just 
the same all the time but the way you 
approach it and the way you walk down 
it and the season of the year are differ- 
ent. Yes, it was Alma who had changed. 
It was Alma who in some fierce, over- 
whelming way was being fired by the 
caress of flaming fingers around her 
small, soft body. 

She felt breathless and light as if, 
with a thought, she could soar out of 
her mother’s futile arms and glide hap- 
pily along beside the sound of the boy’s 
whistle. 

Alma looked into her mother’s eyes 
and saw there longing and loneliness. 
For a moment sympathy soothed the 
strange yearning in Alma. 

“Of course I’m mummy's girl,’”’ she 
smiled. ‘‘What a silly thing .. . Now I 
think I'll dash to Sunday School. I won't 
have time to change.” 

Her mother released her and Alma 
ran to the hallway for her hat. The 
sound of the whistle had grown indis- 
tinct. The boy had probably passed the 
house. 

Alma blew her mother a kiss and ran 
down the path to the sidewalk. She 
could see the boy about a block ahead 
and he was bouncing the ball and kick- 
ing his leg over it. 

Alma ran after him as fast as she 
could. 


The Last Chance 


IRVIN STOCK 


HE was waiting for him in her 
S = 
“Hello, Carol,” he said. 

She pushed the door almost closed 
and threw herself into his arms. He 
held her and returned her kisses. 

“What's the matter?’’ she said, mov- 
ing away. 

“Matter?” he said brightly. “What 
should be? Well, Carrie, what'll we do 
tonight?” 

But she was annoyed with him. 

“You can go home if you feel like 
it,” she said coolly. 

“Aw, please. Let’s not. Let’s have 
some fun tonight.” 

He grabbed her and gave her another 
kiss. Did she relent or not? 

“All right,” she said. “How about 
The Glass Key? I hear it’s good.” 

He waited in the living room while 
she changed her dress. Her father 
paused in the doorway a moment on his 
way out. 

“Well, it won’t be long now, eh 
Tom?” the man said smiling. 

“No,” said Tom. 

The man left. 

In the kitchen at the other end of the 
house her mother clinked the dishes. 
Tom picked up a magazine, threw it 
aside. He went over to a window and 
looked out. Why did she wear her hair 
like that? he thought. 

At last she appeared, dressed. He 
made as if to walk out with her. But 
she suddenly advanced into the middle 
of the room. 

“Listen,” she said. “I don’t stir with 
you until you fix that scarf.” 


And her voice was actually cold and 
annoyed. He froze inside at once. 

“Again?” he said. 

Perhaps she did not notice his tone: 
he spoke quietly. 

“Yes, again! Do you think I keep 
fooling? It looks like a rag—all twisted 
around that way. The other day I was 
ashamed. I don’t intend to be today, if 
you don’t mind!” 

“T fixed it so it’s warm,” he said de- 
liberately. “‘And that’s enough. Are you 
coming ?” 

“Oh!” she burst out. “That’s enough,’ 
is it?” 

He looked at her. 

“Yes. Are you coming?” 

“If you don’t fix that scarf,” she said, 
“you can go straight home.” She went 
over to the couch and sat down. “T'll 
wait.” 

His lips were tight as he looked at 
her. 

“I won't change it,” he said. “And 
I’m sick of being nagged about it.” 

“Nagged?” Her voice was high. 
“Well! So I'm a nag! It’s good you 
found out in time, isn’t it?” She spoke 
even with an intense brightness. 
“How awful to be married to a nag! 
Maybe it’s all a mistake.” 

Was this the chance he wanted? 
flashed all at once through his mind. 
His heart gave a thump, his icy cold- 
ness was replaced by something else, 
a kind of fear. 

‘Listen, Carrie,” he said with a sud- 
den strange earnestness. 

Now she saw his look and heard his 
tone. She looked up at him. 


THE LAST CHANCE 


“Huh?” she said. 

‘Maybe it is.” 

“It is—what?” she said, as though 
her breath were going. 

“Maybe it’s a mistake.” 

There was a silence. 

“Maybe it’s a mistake. Maybe—we 
didn’t—’’ What should he say ? “Carrie, 
we're young. There’s time. All along I 
felt—” 

“You—think so?” she brought out 
at last. Her face was white. “You want 
—you want—” 

“Carrie!” he said. His eyes were 
fixed on her face. “You don’t need 
me!” 


‘ 


“Then go!”’ She was smiling! But her | 


eyes were wide—her hand reached for 
the arm of the sofa and gripped it. 
“Go! If you don’t love me—go—quick- 
ly. Don’t come back!” 

He looked at her. Should he go or 
not? It’s what I wanted, he cried to 
himself. It’s what I wanted. 


He turned and took a step to the 
door. 

“Tommy!” she screamed, jumping 
up. “Don’t go!” 

Her voice shocked him. He stopped 
at once and turned quickly around. She 
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ran up to him. Her white face was 
changed with terror. Sobs broke from 
her. 

“You love me, Tommy! You know 
you do!” she gasped. She threw her 
arms around him. “How can you go? 
I'll die.” 

She trembled against him. 

“You love me—you know you do!” 

And strangely, her terror filled him. 
He gripped her in his arms. 

“Carrie, don’t cry!” he said. “I—I 
was only mad. That scarf—that’s all!” 

“You love me—you know you do!” 

“Sure, I love you! Sure, baby!” 

They gripped each other. They 
gripped each other as though they were 
alone in the icy universe. 

And at last, feeling his arms tight 
around her, hearing his words, she 
began to laugh weakly, still sobbing. 

“You were only mad,” she said, 
laughing, the tears running down her 
cheeks. “That silly scarf.” 

He hugged her, then he kissed her. 

“Sure, baby,” he murmured. 

She pressed her wet cheek against 
him. 

“Oh, Tommy,” she said. “You scared 
me so.” 


Tomorrow Will Be Fair and Clear 


MorRTON FINEMAN 


IRK came out of the bedroom 
kK ready for dinner and saw Ann 
seated on the ottoman before 
the radio. He had just finished taking 
a shower and his brown hair lying wet 
and slick against the scalp accentuated 
his widow’s peak. The dungarees and 
cotton shirt which he'd put on felt 
loose and cool as he stood for a moment 
looking at Ann, full of a sensation of 
well being. “Anything yet?” he asked. 
“No,” Ann said, rising. She had kept 
the radio turned on ever since the ru- 
mors of the Japanese surrender began. 
“Well, let’s eat. I’m hungry and I 
want to go sailing before the wind 
dies.” 

Ann lowered the volume of the music 
on the radio. “I thought we were going 
to the movies tonight?” 

“It’s too nice to sit in a movie,” Kirk 
said. 

“Well, we'll see,’ Ann told him 
agreeably as she went into the kitchen. 

Kirk grinned and sat down at the 
small maple table set for dinner, feeling 
again the intense fulfilling pleasure he 
got each evening, sitting down at this 
table after a shower and a change of 
clothes, to wait for Ann to begin serv- 
ing dinner. 

Kirk was twenty-eight years old and 
he had survived three years of war in 
the Marine Corps. Almost two years of 
that time had been spent overseas. 
Three times Kirk had knelt on the steel 
floor of an LST, touching the cold bar- 
rel of his rifle with respect, with faith, 
with hope that its efficiency, its reliabil- 
ity would help him survive. Each time 


had been like the other: the pack straps 
bit across his shoulder muscles; he won- 
dered what variation in defense this 
shore would offer, how bad the ma- 
chine gun fire would be, and how soon 
before the enemy mortars would start 
. .. Maybe catch them like clay pigeons 
on the beach. All the kaleidoscopic de- 
tails of impending battle lit up in his 
mind. He used to think of the lights 
flashing on the pin ball machine in the 
candy store back in Detroit where he'd 
gone with Ann after the movies, 
urging her to wait so he could try his 
luck just once more. But he never felt 
the need to explain to anyone why he 
always thought of that as he knelt, held 
steady against the shoreward lurch of 
the LST, peering at the strange sky. 
When the moment came he went 
ashore, passing the fallen with dogged 
caution to continue forward. He had 
survived, Kirk thought now, to come 
to this. 

The last year had been spent in the 
States with Ann, in this apartment, go- 
ing to work each morning to the supply 
depot in Philadelphia where he'd been 
assigned. He still wore the uniform, but 
he rode on a bus and he carried a news- 
paper instead of a Garand. Before he 
reached his desk, where he typed and 
audited property vouchers and made 
entries in the property account books, 
he punched a time card. He always 
smiled when he did that. The ringing 
sound of the clock was like the opening 
of a door to the safe, uneventful desk- 
filled world of the depot, working 
alongside girls, eating hot meals in the 
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TOMORROW WILL BE FAIR AND CLEAR 


cafeteria, not believing he was still in 
the Marine Corps sometimes until he 
saw the khaki color of his shirt. On 
Monday mornings, after the weekend, 
he listened quietly to talk about beaches. 
But not in the Pacific. In this world all 
the beaches were in Atlantic City, in 
Wildwood, in Cape May. You took a 
train and carried an overnight bag; in- 
stead of a pack, instead of an LST. He 
liked to listen to the girls talk. 

Ann came out of the kitchen. He 
looked at her and she smiled back, mov- 
ing things on the table to find a place 
for the salad bowl. The apartment was 
quiet, the dinner good, and he was very 
hungry. Always, at this time of the eve- 
ning, for the past year, it was as if a 
circle closed about Ann and himself, 
and they were secure inside, their pleas- 
ures within reach. 

After dinner Kirk helped Ann clear 
away the dishes and he asked her again 
about going sailing. “It’s going to be 
good. Look at all that wind,” he said, 
peering through the window. 

“You'd go if it wasn’t good,” Ann 
murmured. 

Kirk laughed. He dried his hands 
and placed them on Ann’s shoulders. 
“Listen,” he said, “tomorrow you meet 
me at the office and we'll have dinner 
in town and go to any movie you like.” 

“You'll probably tell me how good 
the wind is tomorrow too.” 

“No. Tomorrow will be your day.” 

Ann looked at him slowly. “Since 
you've been home every day has been 
my day. Even if you wanted to live in a 
damned sailboat I wouldn’t care.” 

“It's been a good deal this year,” 
Kirk said quietly. 

Kirk was silent as they drove down 
to the boat club. Beside him Ann held 
the portable radio on her lap. She had 
insisted upon taking it. “I want to hear 
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about it, the minute the damned war is 
over,” she said. The taverns along the 
highway were crowded; the neon signs 
advertising them were lit, shining pale- 
ly, not dominating the sky as they did 
when it was dark. It was just a little 
after six, and ahead of Kirk stretched 
the still early August evening. The light 
would stay in the sky, and the wind 
would hold, he thought happily. He 
turned onto the parkway, driving more 
slowly as he caught a first glimpse of 
the river and the flat grassy banks. 
“Look at that,” he said to Ann. 

“I’ve seen it practically every day 
since you got that boat,” Ann said. 
“When we get a house you'll have to 
build me a widow’s walk.” 

“You don’t really mind, do you?” 

“At least you don’t drink our money 
away,” Ann joked. “But I don’t know 
how you can just go sailing with the 
war about to end. I’m as nervous as a 
Cat.” 

“You wanted to go to the movies.” 

“They'd announce it in the movies 
as soon as it happened.” 

“Tl announce it too.” 

For as long as Kirk could remember 
he had been in sailboats, but they had 
always belonged to someone else. He 
had learned to sail before he’d learned 
to ride a bicycle. Kirk had grown up 
near the Great Lakes, and all of his 
summers had been spent around boat 
clubs. On long summer afternoons he 
had sat on the docks, dressed in a bath- 
ing suit, tanned, eager, desperately in 
love with sail and wind and the lines 
of a hull. He watched the boats; he 
criticised performances with the youth- 
ful severe and passionate judgment that 
refused countenance to even the small- 
est sign of ineptitude. As he watched 
he always thought that he could do 


better, waiting eagerly to be asked if he 
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wanted to go aboard as crew on one of 
the boats. Now Kirk had his own boat. 

The catboat was the only one of that 
class registered with the club. He stood 
with Ann on the wooden dock, seeing 
how the mast rose stark and straight 
without the sail, white tipped, and the 
club pennant fluttering wildly in the 
wind as the hull moved in the water, 
its sides gleaming with the new coat 
of paint. All the hard work on the boat 
was finished; the tedious job of scrap- 
ing by hand, the cutting and fitting of 
a new canvas for the deck. As he looked 
at the boat all of it seemed eminently 
worthwhile. 

“We'll have the whole river to our- 
selves,’ he said as he squatted to untie 
the rowboat and went out to the buoy. 
He fitted the rudder and tiller in place 
and towed the boat back to the dock. 
Then he got out the sail and fitted the 
cleats onto the metal tracks running up 
the mast and along the boom, made fast 
his lines, straightened the folds, and 
then hoisted the sail quickly. The boat 
quivered with life as the sail billowed 
out, trapping the wind. Ann got aboard 
and sat forward in the cockpit, holding 
the portable radio. 

The wind came across the broad 
space of the river steadily and Kirk 
found its direction easily, hauling the 
sail in close to bring the boat to a sharp 
keel, the way he liked to move, arching 
back to distribute his weight. The boat 
moved ahead fast across the empty 
river, and as Kirk came in close to the 
shore he slackened the line, letting the 
boom swing out, and pushed hard on 
the tiller. The boat came about in a slow 
graceful turn. Then Kirk hauled in the 
sail again before it started to luff and 
lose wind, making a long tack that 
would bring him to the bend where the 
tiver widened. 


The water rolled against the bow and 
slid over the decking as the boat keeled, 
and the line moved in his hand. Over- 
head the white triangular arch of sail 
pushed out hard, full of wind, and 
under it, the length of hull acquired 
purpose and grace. In the gathering of 
speed, sail and wind merged into an 
ancient and ultimate relationship, a per- 
fection of simplicity. 

At the bend in the river the dock and 
the other boats secured to their buoys 
could no longer be seen. 

Ahead the river stretched unimped- 
ed for nearly a mile to the highway 
and the low concrete bridge under 
which the boats could not pass. On both 
shores the flat New Jersey countryside 
stretched out. This was not farm land; 
it was too close to Philadelphia. Houses 
and filling stations and taverns filled 
out the scene laced together by the many 
broad highways over which traffic 
moved continuously. To the west the 
skyline of Philadelphia rose and behind 
it the sun hovered, huge and round and 
orange, like a balloon let loose in the 
sky. When he came to the bridge, Kirk 
thought, he would bring the boat 
around and come back past the dock, 
running free with the wind full behind 
him. 

Ann had the radio going. He heard 
the music stop and the station break, 
and then he listened to the weather 
forecast. The news Ann waited for had 
not come yet. Tomorow would be clear 
and fair, and slightly warmer, followed 
by increasing temperatures, the voice 
said. Kirk looked at the sky. He did not 
need any one to tell him what tomor- 
row would be, he thought. The spread- 
ing orange-colored streaks across the 
low horizon told him. It would be good 
weather for many things. For a base- 
ball game, or a track meet, or going to 
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the horse races, or for walking to the 
bus. Or for the end of the war, Kirk 
thought. He looked at Ann who sat up 
forward, facing him, her legs extended 
on the floor boards, listening to the 
radio. Her eyes were closed. 

The music on the radio started again. 
Now too the color of the sky was deep- 
ening swiftly, the streaked bright colors 
turning to a haze. When Kirk reached 
the bridge the flat bronze reflection of 
the sun on the water was gone. He 
slackened the line and let the boom 
swing out, going down river on an even 
keel. He sat up on the stern decking, 
taking care to keep the slack line from 
dragging in the water, and held a steady 
course away from the bridge and the 
sound of traffic going over the high- 
way, through the quiet shadowing 
water. 

“Kirk,” Ann said suddenly. 

“I thought you’d fallen asleep.” 

“No.” 

“Sit back here Ann,” Kirk said. 

Ann came and sat alongside him. She 
put the radio on the floorboard at her 
feet and put her arm around Kirk’s 
shoulders. “I was just thinking how nice 
it would be to see you wearing a white 
shirt and a bow tie and a grey double 
breasted flannel suit.” 

“Why that?” 

“I don’t know,” Ann replied softly. 
“I just thought about it.” 

“It’s a nice combination.” 

“Christ, you've been wearing a uni- 
form for so goddamned long,” Ann 
said. “I hate uniforms. I hate service 
ribbons and medals and sergeant stripes 
and officers and guns and military com- 
mentators and patriotic speeches.” 

When she stopped Kirk turned his 
face down so that his lips touched her 


and stroked his face. They both lapsed 


into silence. The wind had fallen. The 
branches of the trees on the shore were 
still now, and fireflies roamed the air 
with frantic energy. Everything seemed 
to be settling, growing quiet, losing the 
desire to move, to stir before the im- 
pending gloom of night. The records 
on the radio churned on, and in the 
intervals between records, the an- 
nouncer spoke cheerfully of birthdays 
being celebrated, and anniversaries be- 
ing reached. In the same congratulatory, 
enthusiastic voice, he offered up the 
benefits and joys to be found in shoe 
polishes and headache powders, the 
solace to be found in drinking one beer 
at the end of a day rather than any 
other; he reassured those who needed 
money, telling them to pick up the 
phone and call Miss Brown. There was 
a kind of lunatic irrelevance to every- 
thing he said: an air of idiotic unreality 
to the gladsome burble of his voice. 
Kirk wanted to shut off the radio but 
he, like Ann, was caught up in the un- 
certainty. He had been able to before 
when the wind was strong and the 
water bright and full of movement and 
he had to concentrate on sailing. 

But now in the silence with Ann be- 
side him, with the boat running free, 
the impending moment took possession 
of him too. He thought of what he had 
told Ann earlier: that this year had been 
a good deal because he was home. He 
remembered how he had felt when he 
and Ann had gone on their honeymoon 
to the lake in the California mountains. 
He had married Ann during the first 
furlough he received. They had rented 
the cabin and the sailboat, and lived 
there on the edge of the lake for ten 
days. The time he'd spent there had 
been a wholly new experience from 


fingers, and she brought up her hand ; which he'd never fully recovered. He 


was like a voyager who is forever after 
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basically altered by the images on dif- 
ferent horizons and by the persistent 
echoes of change. He lay awake beside 
Ann in the cold night, breathing the 
mountain air, warm beneath the blan- 
kets, and listened to the night sounds, 
feeling the deep peace of security's illu- 
sion. For that moment it was complete. 
He was not a soldier being fed and 
clothed and paid and the thought of 
being killed was as remote as soldiering. 
This was the taste and feel of security. 
So this was what it felt like to get the 
things you want, he thought then, lying 
awake in the darkness. So this was the 
man’s estate? 

He breathed the scent of the toilet 
water. It had a silly name, and he tried 
to remember what it was because he 
had bought it for her birthday. He had 
come out of the jewelry store carrying 
the small box containing the brooch, 
and it seemed so unimpressive that he 
walked into the department store across 
the street and bought the toilet water 
too. Laughter, he thought. That was it. 
Laughter, for Ann, and Ann for him- 
self, and for both of them all of this. 
Kirk thought of the apartment. It was 
the first place that he and Ann had ever 
lived in together except for that cabin 
in the mountains. There was the second 
hand car he’d bought so Ann could do 
her shopping in Westville, and there 
was the sailboat. They were the big 
things: to see and to touch, the ones 
they'd always wanted, and it seemed 
that when those finally came, others, 
smaller ones, pleasant, rounding out 
their ease, their feeling of gain, arrived 
too. 

Everything Ann said about the war 
was right, he thought. It was all of 
those things. But the knowledge of all 
he had acquired this last year persisted, 
took shape and contour in his mind. He 
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saw the table laid out for dinner; the 
gleam of the Russell Wright saucers 
and cups that Ann was so proud of, and 
the silverware she guarded as he 
imagined she would a child. He savored 
again the aromas of cookery, reestab- 
lished his hunger for all of this. For 
lying in bed with Ann on Sunday morn- 
ings; for driving her to the stores in 
Westville on Friday night to do the 
week’s shopping; for being told to be 
careful about the new rug; for many 
many things and among them the play 
in bed without having to leave. And he 
thought that he had paid for it all, in 
full: for the warm gregarious lucky 
year in the States. The war had brought 
him that, he thought ironically. He had 
had a special kind of victory. 

Suddenly the music on the radio 
stopped. The voice of the announcer 
changed. He said that the Japanese had 
accepted in full the surrender terms. 
The import of his declarative sentences 
seemed to affect his voice. It sounded 
tense: for there was nothing to say ex- 
cept that the war was over. Then the 
station switched to Washington and 
another announcer read a statement 
issued by the President, and again Kirk 
had the feeling that the voice on the 
radio could not understand why it did 
not have to threaten the audience with 
calamity if they did not alkalize imme- 
diately. 

“God,” Ann said, interrupting his 
thoughts. “It did happen.” She leaned 
over and embraced him. 

“You're rocking the boat,” he said. 

“Kirk, I want to celebrate.” 

“I want to keep what we have,” Kirk 
said slowly. 

There was a great blast of noise and 
a flaring of colored lights in the sky. 
They were setting off the fireworks in 
the village. The air grew loud with. the 
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harsh sound of automobile horns. 

“Look,” Ann said, “all of a sudden 
it’s a postwar world.” 

“It’s too dark to see it,” Kirk told her. 

“Oh, stop it, Kirk. Be happy. Please. 
Already I see you in a white shirt and 
a bow tie walking through the beautiful 

stwar world.” 

“Looking for a job,” Kirk said. 

A great silence had fallen over the 
river that even the sound of the distant 
celebration could not shatter. In the 
sinking light the river changed; the 
water acquired a ponderous opaque 
quality as it lay motionless, clinging to 
the sides of the boat like a gelatinous 
substance, and the boat itself scarcely 
silence night 


loomed. On the far horizon the water 
and the shoreline merged in the on- 
coming darkness. 

“We're stuck,” Kirk said, looking at 
the sail. It hung limp. “That’s a hell of 


a thing.” 

“No it isn’t,” Ann said. ‘‘The wind 
never lasts forever. We can paddle 
back.” She knelt down and brought out 
the paddle that was stowed under the 
deck. “I'll take the tiller and you 
paddle. We're only about a hundred 
yards from the dock.” 

Kirk went up to the bow with the 
paddle and sat on the decking. He 
watched the unmoving water break 
under the sweep of the paddle in a 
dark swirl. He glanced up at the sail 
again. It had a white dead look. “It’s 
like a goddamned barge when the wind 
goes,” he said. 

“Kirk,” Ann said. “Stop complain- 
ing. I feel like getting drunk tonight.” 
“I feel like keeping what we have.” 

Under the impetus of the paddle, 
the boat moved toward the dock that 
rose out flat and low from the shore. 
“We better leave her tied to the dock 


tonight,” Kirk said. 

“Let’s go out, Kirk. Let’s celebrate.” 

He smiled to himself. “All right, 

The bow touched the dock with a 
gentle bump. Kirk jumped ashore and 
made fast the painter. Then he helped 
Ann off and removed the tiller and 
rudder and took down the sail. 

They walked up the footpath from 
the dock to the car, carrying the sail and 
the radio. Then Kirk remembered that 
they had left the rudder and tiller on 
the dock. He went back for them, and 
when he returned, Ann was in the car, 
waiting. 

Kirk started the motor and drove 
along the parkway toward the main 
highway. As they approached, the mo- 
notonous, unflagging blasting of horns 
increased in volume. Kirk waited for 
the light to change so he could make 
the left hand turn. People in the other 
cars massed in a steady line were laugh- 
ing and shouting and waving flags. 
Everybody's face was flushed and 
friendly. Then the light changed and 
Kirk took his place in the moving line 
of cars. 

“What a night it’s going to be,” 
Ann murmured. 

Kirk drove silently. 

“Blow the horn, Kirk,” Ann said. She 
waved to the people in the car that 
approached them. “Everybody is so 
happy.” 

Kirk pressed the horn button, but 
he could not hear it in the midst of 
all the noise. He looked at Ann and 
he could see that it had made a dif- 
ference to her: now she was a cele- 
brant too. And he remembered the 
weather forecast. Tomorrow would be 
fair and clear. But now he did not be- 
lieve it. They would have to prove it 
first. 


James Franklin Lewis (1903-1945) 


born March 14, 1903, in De Soto, 

Indiana. His father was an Eng- 
lishman and a Methodist minister; his 
mother a school teacher of pioneer 
stock. He received an A. B. from De 
Pauw University in 1925 and a Ph. D. 
in chemistry from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1930. For fifteen years he 
taught chemistry in various colleges 
in the Mid-West and South, living at 
different times in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri. He joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Kansas City 
in the summer of 1943, shortly there- 
after becoming an editor of this Re- 
view. After about a year of ill health, 
he died of a heart attack on October 
26, 1945, at his home in Kansas City. 
He left a wife, Janet Taylor Lewis, 
and three children, the youngest of 
whom, David Ralph, was a week old 
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at the time of his father’s death. 

Dr. Lewis’s poetry has appeared 
widely. In 1936 he published Days of 
Pity (Henry Harrison, New York), in 
1937 Freedom in Bondage (Avon 
House, New York), in 1941 Score for 
This Watch (Big Mountain Press, Al- 
buquerque). In 1942 he was included 
in Three Young Poets (The Press of 
James A. Decker, Prairie City, Illinois). 
Among the anthologies in which his 
poetry was represented were American 
Writing 1943, American Writing 1944 
(both edited by Alan Swallow), and 
Mid-Country (1945). His poetry ap- 
peared in a great many of the little 
magazines, including The New Mexico 
Quarterly, The Rocky Mountain Re- 
view, The University of Kansas City 
Review, Poetry: The Australian In- 
ternational Quarterly of Verse, The 
Prairie Schooner and The Maryland 
Quarterly. 


Poet and Scientist 


Hyatt HowE WAGGONER 


HE rains fall on the just and 

the unjust alike and the good 
die young. Frank Lewis is 

dead, he was just, he was good, he died 
young. Already we who valued him do 
not think of him every day—or even 
every week. In a generation his mem- 
ory will live chiefly in his children, and 
there only sporadically. For he died 
before he had fully matured as a poet, 
before he had fully formed his style 


or become certain of his convictions. He 
died before he had found a way of put- 
ting himself into his poetry—rather, 
before he created or discovered the self 
he wanted to put into poetry. 

Frank Lewis wrote some fine poems; 
but he left unwritten many finer ones. 
He developed late: for twenty years he 
wrote poetry, thousands of sheets of it, 
but nearly all of his best poems were 
written in the last four or five years. 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


For fifteen or more of those twenty 
years he groped, imitated, experimented 
without discovery and followed the tra- 
dition without security. When he began, 
a few years ago, to find himself, as the 
expression goes—by which is meant 
that he began to lose himself as a per- 
sonality wanting expression and find 
himself as an instrument for expres- 
sion—he began, quite suddenly, to write 
ems that were neither imitative nor 
self-consciously original, neither mere 
“self-expression” (poetry as a defence 
reaction) nor abortive attempts to trans- 
cend the self without mastering it. 

The best poems that Frank Lewis left 
are not “great” poetry. They contain 
brilliant lines and passages but they are 
tentative, experimental. They are al- 
most always uneven in quality. They 
are sometimes marred by eccentricity 
and unnecessary obscurity—both spring- 
ing in part from unresolved tensions 
in a mind that was habitually taut. 
But the poems, however imperfect by 
the standards Lewis accepted for him- 
self and his many friends and admirers 
judged him by, make a contribution of 
lasting significance: they are products 
of a mind that comprehended from 
within the two rival forms of experi- 
ence that seem in our day most com- 
pletely disparate—poetry and science. 
Frank Lewis was a chemist, and he was 
a poet; and therein lay both his prob- 
lem and his achievement. In his life the 
two vocations—the two ways of experi- 
encing, the two outlooks, the two 
disciplines, the two bodies of knowl- 
edge—conflicted; but in his poetry the 
two were sometimes joined and recon- 
ciled—precariously and impermanently, 
perhaps, but nevertheless actually. 

It is on this, for me the most inter- 
esting aspect of his achievement, that I 
want to concentrate the rest of my 
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remarks. 

Frank Lewis illustrated in his poetry 
the three basic ways in which contem- 
porary poetry has been modified by 
science; and he demonstrated also the 
poet’s contribution to a philosophy of 
science. As a sensitive and informed 
man, he would have responded to the 
pervasive influence of science in our age 
even if he had not been by profession a 
chemist; being a chemist, he was unable 
to forget even momentarily the dispar- 
ity between the ways of the laboratory 
and those of the poet's study. 

Some poets of our time, Frost and 
Eliot, for example, have been able to 
ignore science—an act made possible 
partly by their not having to know 
much about it and partly by their 
achievement of a philosophic equili- 
brium in which other types of knowl- 
edge substitute for science in the deli- 
cate balance between fact and value. 
Other poets, of whom Robinson Jeffers 
is an outstanding example, often make 
poetry out of science, infusing value 
into the abstract hieroglyphics of 
knowledge, watching neurons glow and 
light-years pass. Neither way was typi- 
cal of Frank Lewis: neither the poet 
opposing science nor the poet absorbed 
in science. 

As I see it, an analysis of the ways in 
which Frank Lewis's poetry was affected 
by science must result in three rather 
vague but perhaps suggestive proposi- 
tions: science affected Lewis's sensibil- 
ity; it conditioned his beliefs; and it 
modified the conventions of his expres- 
sion. His sensibility was given its special 
form by the strength of the tension in 
his awareness between fact and value. 
This tension—not a new thing in poetry, 
of course, but heightened and given a 
new twist by the conflict expressed in 
the matter-of-fact description of Lewis 
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as a poet-chemist—this tension some- 
times resulted in an alternation between 
the two perspectives, an alternation 
symbolized by Lewis's leaving the 
manipulation and abstract calculation of 
the chemical laboratory and walking 
home to compose a “romantic” poem. 
(For Frank Lewis thought of himself as 
a twentieth century romanticist and be- 
lieved that he was helping to revitalize 
romanticism for our age.) Less often 
but more significantly it resulted in a 
resolution not by alternative rejections 
but by objectification in a poem which 
merged the two perspectives without 
obliterating either. The poem that was 
thus created was like any thing—an 
orange, a tree, a gun—a unique resolu- 
tion of fact and value, a structure and 
a meaning, neither one nor the other but 
both at once. Because Frank Lewis was 
a scientist as well as a poet, he saw the 
tissues that maintain the tone; because 
he was a poet as well as a scientist, he 
knew the human as well as the atomic 
weight of the elements. His sense of 
paradox, of irony, of mystery—of the 
inhuman vastness of the macrocosm and 
the equally inhuman minuteness of the 
microcosm—was sharpened by his dual 
vocation. 

To the other two effects of science on 
his poetry—his belief and his language 
—I shall merely allude. Frank Lewis 
was in the position of many intellectuals 
today: he wanted to believe in the per- 
manence of the highest human values, 
but he felt that intellectual integrity 
made any religious solution to the hu- 
man dilemma impossible. His strong 
religious sense was left unsatisfied. He 
regularly searched Kant and other meta- 
physicians for what Whitehead has 
called the “wider truths and finer per- 
spectives within which a reconciliation 
of a deeper religion and a more subtle 


science will be found,” but he died 
before he had found any that could 
be stated in terms of organized be- 
lief. 

As for the language of his poetry, 
scientific terms are not so frequent in it 
as one might expect, but even when it is 
literary and traditional the language 
usually carries overtones of analysis and 
calculation. And some of the weakest 
lines as well as some of the most suc- 
cessful are inspired by the double vision 
of the poet-scientist: the expressionistic 
and too personal symbolism of some of 
the obscure passages often seems to me 
to proceed from an exaggerated aware- 
ness of the irrationality of the human 
mind as analyzed by contemporary psy- 
chologies and a consequent disrespect 
for grammatical and logical clarity. 
(But if Frank Lewis was really guilty of 
the fault I thus charge him with, he 
was, of course, in very illustrious 
company. ) 

If Frank Lewis was prevented from 
being a productive research chemist be- 
cause he spent all his spare time on 
his poetry, he was a better philosopher 
of science and a saner man. For he saw 
science as the limited activity that it is 
and he assessed its revelation of truth 
in the light of the possibilities of total 
experience which as poet and man he 
explored. Because he was a poet he 
knew what some scientists do not know: 
that values are experienced facts, facts 
as they are related to the experience of 
living beings; and that facts are the 
body and substance-of values. Thus in 
his life, and sometimes in his poetry, 
Frank Lewis destroyed the dichotomy 
that warps the outlook and sterilizes the 
emotions of most intellectuals in our 
day, the dichotomy between fact and 
value. That is an achievement I am sure 
worthy of a better tribute than this 
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JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


little essay. 

The poems which I have selected for 
presentation in this issue of the Review 
illustrate I believe many of the ideas 
which I have touched upon. If they do 
not uniformly maintain the level of 
Lewis’s best work, they have the two 
merits of being, with one exception, pre- 
viously unpublished and of forming, to- 
gether, a kind of pattern which defines 
the poet’s development during his Kan- 
sas City years more clearly than any of 
them taken separately, or any of his 
previously published poems taken sep- 
arately, could do. 

It is impossible to write an essay of 
this sort—which is something of a be- 
lated tribute and something of a public 
farewell—without feeling all too keenly 
one’s own inadequacies. If Frank Lewis 
failed, as I think, to achieve the goal 
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which he set for himself, all of us 
whose goals are high enough will fail, 
or have already done so by relaxing our 
concentration on the goal, as Frank 
Lewis never did. If Lewis’s poetic 
achievement seems slight when one 
compares it with the work of the great 
poets, it has a creative validity of its 
own that needs no apology. Justice to 
the man does not require that we 
attempt to misrepresent the proportions 
of his poetic achievement. Having com- 
mented on one aspect of that achieve- 
ment, I leave to Mr. Fletcher the task 
of formulating a more complete evalu- 
ation of the poetry. 

To a generous friend, a valued col- 
league, and a poet whose verses we 
have enjoyed I dedicate this essay and 
the editors dedicate this issue of the 
Review. 


On the Poetry of James Franklin Lewis 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


T= difficulty which undoubt- 
edly exists and which arises 
in the sensitive reader’s mind, 
when brought into contact with some 
of the more experimental kinds of 
modern poetry, is two-fold in its na- 
ture. It is a difficulty first of under- 
standing the poet’s language—and 
since all modern poets have prac- 
tically agreed that the language of 
poetry is figurative, metaphorical, not a 
direct transcript of experience but an 
“objective correlative” of experience, 
this is not easy; and second, it is a difhi- 
culty of sharing the beliefs of the poet. 
It is agreed upon by all critics that the 
latter is not really necessary: for in- 


stance, we can enjoy the poetry of 
Dante or Wordsworth without believ- 
ing exactly as Dante or Wordsworth 
did. However, a poet without serious 
and settled beliefs of any kind has, so 
far, not existed: and it has been the 
business of the poet up to now to per- 
suade us into sharing his beliefs along 
with his poetry. The sharing may be 
merely temporary, ‘‘a willing suspen- 
sion of unbelief,” but it exists, and we 
enjoy poetry because of it. 

It is possible, however, to imagine 
that a poetry could exist “which is in- 
dependent of all beliefs” and in which 
“experience is its own justification.” 
These last two phrases in quotation 
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marks are taken from I. A. Richards’ 
Science and Poetry, a short but very im- 
portant essay published in 1926. I find 
that essay the best kind of an introduc- 
tion to the poetry of James Franklin 
Lewis. 

Lewis not only possessed a poetic 
technic in which the “objective correla- 
tive’”” of experience sought after was 
rich, subtle, and extraordinarily com- 
plex; but so far as I know, his poetry 
is independent of all beliefs, unless it 
be the belief in the scientific method. 
As a scientist, I am not able to assess 
him; but as a poet, I can—and to say 
that his poetry is at once extremely diffi- 
cult and yet rewarding for the persistent 
reader is to repeat a truism. Unlike 
those who have been directly influenced 
by Eliot, he does not turn away from 
the disillusion caused by a full exami- 
nation of the present-day world, to- 
wards a system of nontemporal beliefs; 
unlike others, he is not primarily con- 
cerned with poetry as a means of pro- 
moting social progress; unlike a third 
group (those akin to D. H. Lawrence) 
he does not turn back, for justification, 
to a philosophy compounded from prim- 
itive folk-magic. Rather does he persist 
—as he persisted while alive—in the 
attempt to “believe in man’s ultimate 
sincerity of passion” and to hold on 
“with one hand to the factual tube of 
truth.” 

The image of the test-tube in the last 
phrase shows that Lewis was a chemist; 
a fact which was one of the reasons I 
became attracted to him, and one which 
sets him apart from most poets, either 
ancient or modern. People write poetry 
for many reasons: out of a lazy habit, 
or because it relieves the tension of their 
feelings, or because someone has ad- 
mired their doing so in the past—and 
may again. But one feels that Lewis did 
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so because it afforded something in his 
mind a richer play than the abstract 
discipline of science could do. For this 
reason, his poems are all philosophical 
in intent, and aim by means of state- 
ment and counter-statement to relate 
themselves to human destiny. They are 
concerned, to borrow a phrase I recall 
from one of them, with “the trap and 
truth of man”: the trap, because man 
is a limited being; the truth, because as 
Keats said it is only the truths told in 
our pulses that finally are important. 
One of the very finest, probably the best 
Lewis wrote, of such a series of philoso- 
phical poems is here, in this number. Its 
theme is the definition of those values 
we live by, “The Stepholds of the 
Mind.” Every phrase in it is character- 
istically his. Yet this kind of a theme, 
so natural to Lewis himself, did not 
produce in him, as it might in others, 
a disillusion so complete as to result 
in silence. On the contrary, he seems to 
have felt the sheer non-humanness of 
most modern scientific philosophy 
(Russell, Whitehead, Carnap) as being 
rather funny than otherwise. Consider 
the fine argument appended to the un- 
finished ‘Frightened Fires,” written a 
few days before his death: 


Consider snow, the beautifu! ethereal fluff, 
as the wonderful principle of seductive 
sterility—alabaster goddess—white death— 
windy stimulant—boisterous alumnus—flossy 
tumulus—in whose face we love to set up 
the mirror of a window... 


The humor in that is not of a quality 
common among modern poets, nor mod- 
ern scientists. It may be that we, the 
heirs of the atom-bomb, stand at the 
crest of a long watershed in scientific 
achievement. Science can no longer be 
concerned with energy alone, pure and 
simple, but only with the use and the 
aim of energy. If that is so, and if we 
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are now going to be governed by some- 
thing else than energy alone, what we 
are going to be governed by is hinted at 
over and over in Lewis's poetry. One 
can only call it “The Value of Man as 
Man.” Towards this value Lewis strove 
constantly. His motto might have been 
the old Greek, “Know thyself”; and to 
him, seeking such knowledge, the pres- 
ent day appeared both sordid and ab- 
surd. The main difficulty of his poetry 
is that it employs scientific knowledge, 
logic, and terminology, to state a view- 
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int which the scientists themselves 
had not reached when he wrote. That 
viewpoint might be called, perhaps, 
“scientific humanism.” His poetry 
marks, with its rich humor, its vivid 
play with words, its basic complexity 
of statement, an important point in 
human progress. We cannot begin to 
regard life as a means to any end what- 
soever, either scientific or mystical, 
until we again make the attempt the 
Greeks first made and abandoned, to 
know man as man. 


The Spiral Stair 


On Some of the Later Poems of James Franklin Lewis 


BERNARD RAYMUND 


University of Kansas City Review 

appeared a short poem, “Practical 
Avenues,” that for two reasons I found 
exciting. Of course one gets excited first 
and hunts the reasons for it afterward, 
but no matter: the delight and the satis- 
faction were there. My initial feeling 
was that this was to date the most suc- 
cesful urban poem. In ‘There and No- 
where” he had said: 


The city is full of straights and narrows, 

Rules for the playing of rules by rules 

And breaking them again upon their 
own stones; 


[ the Spring, 1946, issue of The 


But he was pulled increasingly in the 
city’s direction, away from the country, 
which for him was “quiet and every- 
where,” toward the environment in 
which he had to pass his life and which 
he must exploit if he were to continue 


to write. ‘Practical Avenues” marked, 
whether he realized it or not, his suc- 
cessful solution. How did he reconcile 
his life as a city-dwelling poet with his 
desire to escape the city? 

His “The Revolution of the Ferris 
Wheel” (1944) was an attempted so- 
lution, in his own opinion not suc- 
cessful. The problem is posed in numer- 
ous poems that follow, but for the time 
evaded. In “Practical Avenues,” and 
this to the practicing poet is even more 
exciting than his successful celebration 
of the scientific method in “The Phase 
Rule,” he meets and solves it by the 
bold expedient of creating a new form. 

By this I do not intend to mean that 
he created a new rhythmic pattern. In 
this poem and others, I hope, still to be 
published, it is the pattern of the poem 
as a whole that constitutes his innova- 
tion and that I can only describe by the 
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term spiral stair. Otherwise they differ 
in no remarkable respect from the 
rhythmic patterns he habitually and 
gracefully employed. 

The form is foreshadowed in what I 
am tempted to call the bravura passages 
of “The Ascending Wave.” I suspect 
that the great Fertile Dust sequence of 
sonnets, on which he was still at work 
at the time of his death, was laid out 
upon a spiriform plan. So likewise in 
“Tensile Strength,” “Necessity: Of the 
Fertile Salvation,” its companion piece, 
“Reality: The Temporary Truth of Us,” 
and others. But in this poem and “Ser- 
pent City” in Experiment last winter, it 
finds its proper flowering. 

In ‘Practical Avenues” the curve of 
Frank’s thought is, as befits the urban 
scene, almost mathematically precise. It 
does not return upon itself (a device he 
scorned) but ends on a plane distinct 
from, and in this case below— 


Down from the nebulae the street. 
Back from the zodiac his shoes. 
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—that upon which the poem begins. In 
each level certain emotive words and 
phrases reappear. What in stanza 1 is 
“broken grains of glass” and “gritty 
stair” becomes in stanza 2 “slanting 
stair” and “rose and glass of light.” 
“Star of the last dream” becomes in 
stanza 3 “East of dream,” to which is 
linked “‘nebulae.’” Space does not per- 
mit mention of the verbs of action that 
race and “verge” and push their way 
along the winding staircase to find re- 
pose at last in the “concrete island” in 
the midst of traffic. Nor how the open- 
ing fatigue and vertigo resolve them- 
selves to something dreamed but not 
quite remembered. The pattern of 
colors lies within the contours of the 
poem as native as that of any shell and 
to my eye as beautiful. 

How many more poems he may have 
written in this same scheme I do not 
know. I hope they are numerous. But 
whether or not, it is a delight to know 
that before his death he won so signal 
a triumph. 


Poems by James Franklin Lewis 


The Stepholds of The Mind 


Concepts are based therefore on the continuity of thought, 
sensuous intuitions on the receptivity of impressions.—KANT. 


I— Time: Of The Grassy Pool 


If this is what you call a year, 

When the old subduing-force is lifted from the scales, 
And the frosty mist drops from the eyes, 

And a shower of double rainbow-promise 

Flowers alike on bed and skies, 

It needs no comment. 

Spring is the beehive, humming its present tense 

Of frank and myrrh. All past time dies. 

And the future is only a width of roof-cloud, lowering hence. 


Plainly there has never been a spring before, 
And “now” is always, a zero-eternity of youth. 
The glib elocution-lessons of the thrush, 
Patently, are now, or never the whole of truth. 
Of circular vears distributing return, 

Or trailed Euclidean lines of evermore, 

The cardinal’s silver lucidity 

Manifestly tells no tide nor turn, 

Than does the flicker’s mustering bore. 


Life—currentless, cool, calm, preferred and shrill— 

With its loud neighborhood and bits of pale-green bunting— 

Is a perfumed bath-cellar of perpetual frogs, 

And a caucus of enquiring song— 

Everybody's, nobody’s,- the romancer’s Cave of the Stilled Winds. 
Alla fertile stagnant Walden, grassy pool, 

An amazed vacuity of withe and thong, 

With its beds hot under steaming sap and veils, 

And its veins still, its mind and answer cool. 
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II — Space: Of the Ugly Stairs 


Train, 

Train like a slinking door, 

Astoundingly bold, 

Seeping along the day, 

As though in fear 

Of huts like ticks on the hillside— 

Train, whistle your unbridled way, 

But devious up the backstairs-banks 

Of the year’s fertile immersion of white mist. 
Go out, go on, go over, across, 

To the sagebrush plains of dry Nevada— 
Even, or the cool savories of Pacific salt. 

You can not forget. You but taughten your elastic. 


Wherever you go to escape your steam 
There are huts on the hills like ticks 

To draw its veins of ore. 

You have distance with you there, too— 
There—and evermore. 


There are violent ups and downs awaiting you, 
Everywhere, 

Of illegally law-created trails— 

Train, superficial train, 

Have you studied it through; 

Have you thought whose cotton and grain, 

And poultry and pork you bore, 

Or whose ecstatical destiny you drew, 

From here to here, from shore to shore? 


III — Possibility: Of the Marble Heart 


We gave the Greeks for handicap 

A pair of thousand years. 

They haven’t done it yet; 

They haven't caught up with us yet; 

They haven't let the black cat out of the bag, 
The conscience, of whose more indefinite lives, 
Afflicts us with the fear of witch and hag. 


What man can do, can be, 
What man can see, 
All more than problematical remains. 
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Their faith in faith, their faith in form, 
Had not the well-spring to reward their pains. 


Trouble thrown away. 

Impossible to wrap the heart in marble truths 
Or take the ratio of the aspiring mind 

Severely for the beauty-spots of fame, 

The watering-ports, the mystery-guarded fanes, 
The templed vases of enclosure 

Bowered with their blue and spherical dome. 


Still, still we do not know— 

How to keep eternities of springtime 

When a greater and greater strength of age 
Will be always now and here. 

And how to include all systems in our fist, 
Including theirs and Kant’s and our own, 


Still, still we do not know. 

And for the Greeks we do but substitute 

A thieves’ kitchen of bursal and dispersal; 

And the huts and mining hills are destitute 

Of the whole of springtime but its banks of mist, 
Up which our iron locomotive truths 

Have hankered, and machines have hissed. 


IV — Existence: Of the Name-Quills 


Our mind’s bedfellow, the fat porcupine, 

We have named him one way and another to change him— 
A cynical amusement, truly. 

Under flapping sheets, with flapping nerves, 
Spoofing, we have changed his label unduly.— 
Outside, the mocking bird began his midnight, 

And failed into conciliatory banter, 

Naming, this, that, and the other, 

Naming the date and place and sense, 

Then changing it back again and naming his mother. 
But underneath our names of language, 

And the nomenclature of song, 

Was there, was there, a nameless pain, 

And nameless beauty to belong? 


Not speechless have we drawn the quills of pain 


To flout the evil of forgetless sleep. 
He is our mind’s bedfellow, on whose back we prayed 
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When evidence of affrighted night was deep, 
Was deeper, and our cramping knees paddled, 
Rowed, to escape the frightful sense 

That we know and do not know, 

That we hear beauty and yet do not, 

That we breathe the music of springtime darkly, 
Not knowing it is the ripe way or not. 


V—Necessity: Of the Fertile Salvation 


Already, when the day was hardly abroad, 
We touched hereditary rod 

To the nerve to make a god. 
Fanciful pictures, dainty prints 

Of waterways in leafy lints, 

We assembled for his passage, 
And triumphal palms of passion, 
For the Easter of his birth 

From the rolling stone of earth. 
The earth rolls and gathers moss, 
Gathers happiness and loss, 

But the Son of Man—but the clean 
Expression of the truth we mean, 
Gestates in the rod-touched nerve 
And is not as yet, of earth. 


He simply must be borne! 

We shall force him with foreclosure. 
For is it not, by now, the spring, 

When fable and Adonis rose? 

What the mind needs it may bear, 
Whether or not the facts compare. 

And need we not thus mortalize 

Some symbol of a sexual Christ, 

Some man among men, born of the rod, 
And chastened by his birth to be a god? 


Black pines lie brindled on the tawny mountain. 
White goats with copious horns interpace them; 
And ewe-goats, with their copious udders swinging, 
Chatter, where pine-siskins, singing, 

Have decided with the insistence of their song 

That winter has paled on the winter-top too long. 
Unscientific siskins singing, 

And ewe-goats with their udders swinging, 

By their wishful thinking have created 
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Spring, and only a month belated. 

Yet man alone, 

He of the names and tangible titles, 
Brilliantly must calculate 

The stupid cubics of his soul’s salvation. 
Then, and not until construction 

Lastly overbridges his destruction, 

May he touch hereditary wing 

To the flesh of early spring, 

And from the meat of this too mortal pod 
Create the essence of himself—his god. 


VI — Inherence: Of Plasmic Creation 


Buds cooked into leaf by the stoking sun 
Unshake to what no inorganic sun, 

By taking thought, has added— 

Loose construction of his radiant means 
To the green ends and purposes of earth. 


Lights omnisolar, omnilunar, 

Explicit plangencies of light, 

Have spurred the sluggards and the buds 
To waken and create the fathoms 

Of their own compulsive beings. 
Contemptuous flings of golden quanta, 
Bombardings, knockings, floggings, 

At the tightened scales of latency, 

Have merely burst into these hideouts, 
Of a pleasure and a pressure not of suns; 


That so, when opening, these may splurge themselves 


In the purpose and the wateriness of earth. 
That that which is to be what it is, 

And pliable to create the season, 

These radiant dynasties of wealth, 

Outriders of the luminous universal range, 
Have knocked, and it was opened as by stealth, 
In the terminologies of spring and change. 


Change. Change, yes, truly; 
For here is a flower never of earth bestowed, 
Emergent never of earth before, 


Has raised its not-lily, not-aster, not-dandelion face 


Expectant surely of an ampler air and ether 
Than the plainer orchids of its tired parents 
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In their odd lengths of circulating years had known. 
A new invention. Some say it won't run; 

And some, mistaking what the earth has grown, 
Swivel their knees, and worship toward the sun. 


VII — Community: Of Basic Suffering 


Miles of islands filed in reef 

And gauzed frosty with perpetual mythic mist, 
Where a million seals, hard-voiced, gargled grief, 
And the floes of stone rose. 


Millions of grown men and women, 
Gowned with pleasure-silk and greasy jeans, 
Founded a comradeship out of deep necessity 
Down in the dampish dusk of sewer-scenes. 


Suppose we number? What have we numbered— 
Men, or seals, or mathematical classes, 

Or cups, or tea-cakes—trayed, carried, and taken— 
Or the trillion crystals of perpetual mythic mist? 


Are we but naming names again? 

Surely the mere togetherness of having breathed— 

In once a moist assumption of childish spring— 

Should number and multiply uniquely, once seeds, once hands, 
And lavish the group-distinction of the Thing. 


VIII — Causality: Of Mineral Specie 


By whatsoever hand it may be molten, 

It is molten; 

And the arbitrary addendum 

Of congenial souls who gather peakedly, 
Submarginally, about its crucible, 

To claim this and explain it as possession, 

Have furnished only a half the right of it thereby, 
For their deliberate enjoyment and profession. 


Let’s go deeper, let’s go deeper, 

Into at last this pot of coveted gold, 

This wet and shapeless ingot of the ages, 
Occasioned by pre-alchemies and springs of old. 
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In the beginning was the world’s crystal, 

Clad in the lattice of its own innate ideals; 
Coin of no mortal or immortal realm; 

Stamped with no moral or immoral prayers; 
Tender specie of no interminable debts 

To others as we would that they 

(Lord only knows) might render in return, 
Who pass us by on the other side of the gravel, 
With a sigh and shudder; binder of no bonds; 
Guilt of no masked hirelings in arrears; 

In the beginning was the earth itself, 
Well-stocked with nickel, silver, copper, 

Gold and platinum and the mineral peers. 


And who would lightfully say, and who would lightly own, 
The reason why such mass is molten on this spring day? 

Is it the crystal, or the craft, which came it here 

To be poured into undercrofts and checked away? 


IX — Unity: Of the Hard Memory of Winter 


“I am that and no other, 

That and no more, that and no less,” 

The swallow said with a high infinitive word 

While taking a stimulant of air and speech. 

Some exquisite sense of a cause elect, 

Some unity-heart of intermediate ideas, 

Taken in the large doses of a flighty landscape, 
Must have informed his part and repetitious diction. 


The squirrel would have said the same; 

So would Robert Frost, 

All three convening of the evening airshade-shelters, 
Carefree conditions for enchanters of enchanters, 
Which men of frozen feet and sunstruck eyes have lost. 


This hazy springtime evening season, 

In all its ease of sugar taken— 

When each, as he were thawed apart to twenty, 
Scatters himself among the cloudbanks of horizon, 
Proves no detail of cause and center, 

Proves only it is not last winter— 

To me, I mean, proves nothing at all, 

But a matter of notes and scattered poets, 
Clinging complacencies of names and vines— 
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When I turn the other shin to the hidden log, 
And suck the nipple of the breeze, for its rarities of wine. 


The smarting struggle-center, the aching-spot of focus, 
That thing called purpose in my fright-rocked cell, 
That sorrow-expectant concrete needle of my madness, 
I have fost it, in this night-frocked tender haystack 
Lit with the Roman candles of these vestal flowers. 


How to grow, to expand, create, 

Among this repertorial badinage of easiness, 

And yet retain my own pretentious atom of identity, 

I—unlike the swallow, the squirrel, and Robbie Frost, 

And all the little forgotten writers of the sweet and pure— 

Have never learned. My bones need the hardness of winter to be sure. 

My inner sun is shrunk by the greater evening, it is lost. 

It continually escapes from favor among the Roman beacons of the flowers. 
It is haunted apart by the realer seeds and centers of the hours. 


So with a nation battle-bred to desert sunstroke, 

I presume, as with the forth-fiat muscle of the heart. 
What will the new wine do in the old bottles, 

Clear choirs among the old reverberatory noises, 
Nobilities of passion loosed at rampant ease 

Among the nuclei of armor and the horse-hair corsets? 
Centripetal dangers, concentral shrinkings into identity, 
Conceptual isolation of the one known bud, 
Contraceptive parities of blood, 

Winter-houses-boarded, barred, barracked, and known— 
What shall we do when the poppies walk in freedom, in their wine shoes, 
And noble passions anywhere are home? 


X — Plurality: Of the Wholeness of Colors 


A blue division into smoke, 

A white division of ice to snow, 

And metals into catalytic black, 

But the sub-identical dust of sunset 
Hallows into yellow and red; 
Submicroscopic flowers of manyness 

Deploy as rainbows from the dews of dread. 


Molecular loose fraternities 

Fan into unpredictables of flame. 
Scientists with their micro-micro-eyes, 
And others of enumerative occupations, 
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Have said it was particulate size 

Selectively assorting the fictitious ether 

Of its many-pulsing ocean of equations 

Which awoke these jots to their color of consequence 
From their pastorally-loving infinite habitats 

In the literal space-time of evasion. 


How to account for accounts, 

And the pigment-snake in the bush of consequence; 
And how, with uncertain democratic adjustments, 
To reduce the blue-faced enterprizing mist 
(Which has just swallowed the continental divide 
Up whose backbone of grimy stairs 

The official train has puffily escaped) — 

How to reduce its blue wet powder 

Into a semi-official, semi-colloidal rain; 

And how to explain the sunset’s golden chowder; 
Could greatly tax our inconsistent brain, 

Set it much in the wrong, 

Much out of song. 


For if the brain of a man is a sing-thing, 

And if colors are the melodies of vision 

(At the trysting-time of lovers’ indecision), 

And if beauty is man’s passive strain of weakness 
In which his deep unconscious industry 


Delights to hide its intermediate daze of sleep, 
Then the red body, and the yellow Gestalt, 

And the green totality of spring 

Are alive and personal, as a soft child-hand, 

Or the deep incompetent eyes which feel this thing. 


Render the tender discourse of the dazzled thrush 

Into its fine particulates of pitch and speech, 

Dissolve the pollen-tainted breeze 

Into its million nomenclatures of perfume, 

Prod for dye-pockets in the mulberry-purple, 

Skin the sky-face from your shallow fishing-pond, 

Shatter a history into its time-recesses, 

File down biographies to the dear-death dust of moments, 
But the particle-pitch, the particle-point, the parted perfumes, 
The fact in art and style, have fabled away their face, 
Have thrown themselves through the inaccessible winds; 
They have sabled the voice of inarticulate space. 


Who knows how many is many, 
When sex lurks in a great soft wind of shadows? 
Who knows the plural talent of that day, 
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When we, slow pilgrims from our own remote antiquities, 

And from the cloudy flesh of attacking snow, 

Pause once more in the full sufficiency of spring 

To drink from gold and the parts of gold, on the 
shadowy shores of what we knew? 


XI — Totality: Of Enchanted Education 


Well it was only one college closed, 

As though the old chapel-Bible’s torn board 

Became the gravelid over this passionate wilderness. 
Well it was only one college closed, 

Only a small one, only a college, 

Yet it was all. 


Obscure in their blue-dun valley, 

Three pious worthies of a muddy century 

Had levied the help of slabs and cornerstones, 

Of chairs and prayers, and a few complete ideas, 
Gathering, in that now forgotten space of spring, 
Their rudiment of ancient luxury-writings 

Saved from shipwreck on the middle beaches, 
Together with their stale news of some non-sexual Christ, 
For our savage American amateur humanities 
Who still—it is nothing to be civilized— 

Are starved and savage, ignorant and kind. 
Resolve was made, foundations founded. 

Only the snow-fresh rock of them survives. 


Only a college which accomplished nothing. 
Yet the past, that kind of past, is over. 

It was all. 

The railroad now had spread its steel-traps 
For the catching of the pork and poultry, 
And a whooping-match of rival steam-escape 
Screamed their death-scream free of charge. 
Pale hymns were drowned in the war and bay of noise, 
And the hush of their apologetic lessons 
Buried under the cry of exploding nations. 
One college. All colleges. The dead past. 


If now again the spring is new and near, 

And all time once is now and here, 

When a fickle nature breeds as though forever a day; 
Our talented engineering muscles soon 

Will scoop the little ruck of this away. 
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Not all our quainting tears, for the sentimental ruins 
Thus so efficiently erased from the land forever, 

Can bring to this fresh year one jot and litter 

Of the old, to this fervility one poise of death. 

We tenderly regret. We honor. Even repent. 

But now is the whole of time, is spring, is ginger-bitter 
With the senseless beautiful business of increase, 
Disaquainting us with the endless centuries of Lent, 

Fire without splendor, praise without peace, 

Down which these brave enchanted colleges were spent. 


XII — Limitation: On the Foreshores of Darkness 


Gone weary of its water and whereabouts, 

The river raced away, 

Downhilling it down the long march 

Toward the evening sunset’s rouge and jewel,— 
Saying, ‘Here doesn’t feel good, 

Unless you feel that it is there; 

Is only a brain-nothingness, a cool minimization, 
A faint mystery of disrepair.” 


So, the fellow-feeling waters, 

Knowing their comic similarity to men, 

Declare. 

They say, “Wishful thinking 

Is the only, and only important, kind of thinking, 
Is the only inextinguishable laughter, to be spun, 
When pressing matters, much in need of air, 
Will burst the dead spy-center 

Of last spring’s kingdom 

Rolling away to where.” 


Striking-power 

Could you harness it to falls, 

And could you harrow its aromatic qualities 
With quantitative bombing-planes, 

Is there. 

Sick of the tedious thoughtfulness of ice, 

Stayed too fine and cold for the old observer's eye, 
The river, with its painty passage, sails; 

It stays no death, 

But goes its death; 

It seeks among the slovenly mills and hills of late wrecked hate— 
For seas and unity, batfish and the slack abyss. 
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“Here is painful,” says the river, 
“So long as it feels here and ice— 
Here lies—glacial blue tombstones— 
Rigorous bones—too staid, proud, and stable— 
_ Glazing the beauty of which table— 
' Been through the mill—was only resting— 
Can’t rest—no, can’t stand it— 
The dark abyss, extinction, 
Breasting danger and the dark risk, 
The inner basket, the casket, the asking, the black tasking. 
The last somersault across the lost hiss.” 


So says the opening river in April, 

Feeling a faster flow. 

And the sleeping movements of the smouldering trees 
Mouldering away their time-scales and their ice, 

Are blowing soft thoughts to never, 

Watching the windy adventures of the kites, 

And men in speedboats hastening to outseek the river. 


XIII — Negation: Cacaphonous Quandary 


Every value hath an equal and opposite reaction, 

Call it compensation, or aching senses, call it what you like; 
And for every here a there, for every now and then a when; 
For every nightbird in his dusky pomp, a white immaculate kite; 


For every showing off, a shivering mirror showing in; 

For all the troubled spoil and soil of earth, these tickling things of leaves. 
And in these leaves new bagatelles of laughter, new riant din 

Among the breeding-places, self-surprised confusion, wild streaks 


Of red and song; these are but laughters hunted by a pack of shadows, 

And by the bulky fogs of smoke and locomotives, and the ashy fogs 

Fallen of bombed plaster; and through the riot of dark sexual laughter 

May be heard the trains’ mechanical sirens’ answer . . . Now one poor dog, 

Dismayed, as is his master, at this fabulous cancellation, 

Rears on his bones, and adds his tithe of praise, to these weird anomalies of ex- 
treme creation. 


The road is narrowly special, going to where it is going. 

It is overmanned with narrow pilgrims knowing where they are going. 
These riders sighting, riding blah-blah astride their horns, 

May never hear the white-jacketed day scream with contradiction, 
May not attend the dark-coated night wail hysterics around them 

No, their road is narrowly special, paved from here to here, 
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It is manned with specialized pilgrims (overmastering and silent, deaf), 
Who know the earth as soundless, scentless, harmless; but are grim from ear to 
ear. 


Now if solemn-looking frogs make frivolous music 

When the bog is bitter with night and tiresome with mosquitoes, 

May not such wived assorted owls, too, as these who smile and bury it quickly, 

These chewers of newspapers, contractors for the sewers, 

Bankers of the backers of the actors and reviewers, 

These factors (with their political brimming smiles effaced now by the nature 
of noise and night), 

May not, too, these traffic-tacklers, bag-hagglers, back-and-forth trackers 

(Solemn as Poe’s raven evermore), 

May not they, 

Detoured and lost some day in a_rank bylane 

And touchless of the expected concrete shore, 

Take it suddenly funny, snicker, titter, get tickled at their pickle, 

Make frivolous music, whistle, skip, slip, trip over the nightstick in the dark,— 

But anyhow, for having laughed and lost themselves somewhere and how in the 
nightsink, 

Hear the tragedy of contradiction, 

And the great noise of composition, 

Out where the owls brood, the frogs lark, and even the heron hangs his head 
to think? 


So—may be—in such extreme creation. 


XIV — Reality: The Temporary Truth of Us 


If a seeming thinker seeks a capital T for “truth,” 
Tis by his faith in hunting it already found. 

The search is over, so, before begun. 

He poured his drink and drank it neat— 

Well, he had his drink then. 

His linen (he wash-weary) appeared to him white. 
He fished for what came up— 

He had his fish then. 

He meant to clean it for the frying pan; 

Instead, and as the knife lost edge, 

(So also had his wife’s crochet hook), 

He let the slippery silver in a bowl, 

Tilted back his head to see the pledge of stars, 
Paused, 

And quaffed the matter whole. 


So with religion. So with science. 
Philosophy had only changed alliance. 
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Science, hence, may not be referred back, anymore, 
Sick though it is with a clashing self-propulsive pain, 
To its family physician for a check-up, for a dose. 
Tapped fountains—well, I suppose they are fountains. 
Don’t we owe our houselights all to science, 

Our bums and bombers, guns and millionaires, 

Our hacks and racks and red-headed tacks, 

Our sacks and shoes and dancing blues, 

Even our news? 

Yes, science. 

Yes, machines. 

And yet not even the hangman (to choose an extremist) 
Knows what the locomotion of it means. 


I have loved science and walked her floors with pride. 
I've spent a half a life in this love-pact, 
Darting about among my coattails, 

Striving to be accurate and wise. 

I've tried to be among the patient chewers 
Of the small theory of this non-philosophy, 
Always torn in the delicate quandary 

Of one who loved the truth too well 

To acknowledge truth too soon. 

To this I have given, for this outreached, 
My youth. Almost my noon. 

I shall be old at wondering what I’ve done. 


Believing in man’s ultimate sincerity of passion 

(While through my own personal diffraction-grating 

I spread today’s rotten spectre-spectrum to its gray components) , 

I nevertheless held on with one hand to the factual tube of truth, 
With the other to the soft and confident hand of childhood. 


Fantastic forms, a calculus of hours, 

The always-commuted sentence of technology, 

I let stay, 

And to save the age machines and greed destroyed 

I acceded to the forms of Archimedes, 

Carefully, in so far as I was able, 

Awide in the unintended pavement of the desert, 

Hoping from my window-path, to seed and strew 

Into these unpromising grooves, unthankably too, 

The hope—not of truth, no not of an absolute— 

But of color and beauty and motive and form, 

Love and harmony, springtime and creation, 

Such as, in half-tints of cathedral-leaves, and mythic wish and verse 
and music from the savage past, we had; 

But not the past, actually not the past; 

Only the sweet and ease come back of it. 
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The immense futility of civilization, 

If this mechanical christ can not self-save! 

Shall I keep, at this motley hour, some doubting smile, 

While still cleaving with one hand to these ingenious funny monuments of human 

enius, 

And errs the other to the chaos, anarchy, disbanded spectra, impossible 
beauty, of the child-mind? 

It is so and possible, and a double dignity, 

On this whole fire-shredded edge of all shellholes— 

(What though my small chest be spent in half 

Between the half-needs of such half-abilities ) — 

To do it; and it shall be done. 

For the run of now, yes, and for the near tomorrow, 

We shall do it. Let our will be done. 

We shall force this sterile christ of steel, 

This stepper-up of bloody clocks and down of dusty temples, 

To save himself, in order later to deliver us, from the uninforming fact of him, 
from himself the savior; 

And then, from the unstable misconstructions, and the coarse exactions of our 
guilty pseudo-civilization, 

Somehow strike free— 

How I don’t know, 

To what I don’t know, 

Except that all time then be kept at springtime, 

Warm, creative, gentle, active, creative, 

Sensitive and sufficient, 

And that again the child-heart and open wonder, 

The trust and trustfulness, the honor, passion, poise, 

Be given-over again to beat in the keen hard brain, 

Singing the truths of mountain-given thunder 

And the valley-driven poetries of rain. 


—August 28, 1943 (Section XIV first published in this Review, Autumn, 1944) 


Hanging Fire 


Stirs like smoke, and, fanned by the wing-fins into muddy waves, 
Beneath his filmy eye the black embalming-slime : 
Rolls its dark ghost. The resting prey sways, 

In tortuous constructions of his solitude, 

Against the reeds’ railing, gently reels mid-deep— 

Waiting. Waiting for the summons and the seine. 


And as caught fish are wont to flip on great occasions, 
The man, tarred with the same slime, cries with rage 
Among his smoke of dark rumors; and the rancid scandal 
Of his trapped flesh, clothing its reeling ghost 
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In old shade, laughs flippantly against the film 
Of dawn, and against the pale cheek of space is gone. 


From the pure enthusiasm of his useless height, 

A swallow swims the blank cloud. (A drink of blue 
Water for him!) And as the cloud, that beautiful unity 
Of metaphors, takes off the seamy edge of distance 
For him,—oh, his flight is marred with the same dark 
Slime, informed against the purifying east. 


Suspended fish, white-minded in the moral mud, 
Creatured in the capture-center of the river, 

Among his beauty-plates glazing, will creaturely 

Accept full-grown the pick of night, the trump of sorrow, 
Which he stirs up from the dregs, and, flamingly 

Alift, will flash his scales, blue filmy eye; white life. 


September 11, 1943 


Surface Tension 


Exterior to the bones, interior to the clothing, 

Lies the skin, seat of the soul of sense 

Maybe; the skin, whose creeping analysis, 

Of cold and pressure, draws, and injoining all together 
(Into a stroked back or belly-rub 

Maybe), enacts the geometric shape of tactual leather 
Up to a school of facts and surface-loves. 


News-waiting, lies that apt distraction-grating, 

Catching the scatterables and star-courts 

Of point and pain, to tolerable bands of pattern, 

Referred in imagination to its next undress-rehearsal 

Of a scratchy reminiscence, to consolidate 

This day’s unbearable ticklings into a moment's respite, 

The released doll of knowledge, and the need to conjugate that toy. 


Silent microscopic analysis of the total tapestry— 

Home-grown upholstery seated on thy own 

Benches of ivory—pincushion, bristling brightly, 

With thy secret crosshairs trustfully perusing 

Neighbor-facings—site of defenseless sensibilities— 

Brain, convolutionless for the first flush of thought— 

I and my congested kidney am thy prisoner here, 

Imposingly are edified within thy flexual wall, 

And under thy carpets of raw silk lie wrought-upon, 

Subject to the kind shame and warmth, nightly of thy convicted shawl. 


November 6, 1943 
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That Which Remains 


(TO JANET) 


Don’t ask what hopeless surrender 

I’ve made me calm with, in the well-air night, 
With what regrets made peace in the dark weather. 
Ask only what we have done together. 


Care not what white achievements 

May touch my eyes too smartly to bright gems. 
Ask rather what we smiled in a riot of spring 
And told each other of everything. 


Ask not what waving hands 

Have vanished from us in the big station. 

Ask rather who remained among the transshift, 
And returned together, lifted. 


Ask not even of children. 

Ask only what we meant, in the throbbing dark, 
With only the throb of nearness for our speech, 
And our hands lying within reach. 


Don’t say how love remains 

Between two darknesses, or two lights. 

But when the flower of midnight blooms in the washed weather, 
Ask only how we know, our rest together. 


October 14, 1944 


A Dish Of Aloes 


The mathematics of death: 
uate the last term to the sum of all the terms. 
If life is the gathering of breath, 
Death is the scattering of worms and germs. 


Poets before have stood 
Comparing the last anguish to the sum of all; 
With happiness but a wind through the wood 
And death but a cold final howl to the squall. 


Which would you have, sir, 

Spoiled meat with a hasty spoon of sweet dessert; 
Or lastly a dip of gall 

After the tasty beef and venison of earth? 
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Add one to get all; 
Or subtract one leaving nothing on the page? 
Stay stolid in the reveling hall; 
Or taste the brief hangover taint of a tasteless age? 


October 6, 1945 


Into A Fair Country 


"Es ist der Geist der sich den Kérper baut.” 


Frightened Fires 


ARGUMENT. Image of twentieth century ‘‘scientific 
philosophy,” weak man in a hostile universe. 
Consider snow, the beautiful ethereal fluff, as the 
wonderful principle of seductive sterility—alabaster 
goddess—white death—windy stimulant—boisterous 
alumnus—flossy tumulus—in whose face we 

love to set up the mirror of a window, behind which 


we, the warm virtual snowmen, face out upon the 
otherworldly (i.e. inorganic) pillow of the earth’s 
old sickbed. How pitiful is man in his small 
heat-lit house, not knowing he is but an image 

of the universal granulation, before which he is 
powerless and improbable. 


Face old and jingling on the stones 
Lies glazed with frosty clinkers. Low 
Sidereal bluff, up rounded cones 

Of ice, which close in small space. 
Loose race upon the wind may blow, 
Loose hand may wander on the face, 
Foot be free, mind not know 

How thin material idol rides 

That mile; and even of scattered place 
Not even the wayfare yet abides 

In all such trawling net of lace, 

Shape of the wind, trace of the sky. 


Dry face of wind at pane, outsides 
Veering in, spot where.man may lie; 
Pale tumulus of earth bestrides 
Warm sill, sill melts the wind away. 
Still. Cumulative sterile eye 

Gathers the whole exterior day 

And holds it up to treasure by. 
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And meanwhile, luckily inwarding, 
Child who is man, at bay 

Of window, pours his conjuring 
Creative fancy warm and gray 

Upon the shapeless fetish, mass 

Of thrilling and boisterous ash, fling 
Of eternity; shapes, through glass 
Brightly, ash of his wondering. 


Volcanic snow and granulation 


Settled of initial gas, 


Take courage of imagination, 
Springs into memory and grass. 


Now meteoritic dust of ice, 

Saddled with his own temptation, 
Tufts into furs and ferns, mice 

And melodious marsh, warm creation 
On a stream of eyes. Will 

Of his own face, lurid slice 


Of his home hand, wishful till 

Of moon-turf and his love surprise. 
O blaze of courage in the pan 
Commelts aboard storm-tortured sill 
Whatever prophecy is man. 


Unfinished, October 21, 1945 
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